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Van Houten’s Cocoa, the Best for Children. 


The extremely nourishing qualities of Van Houten’s Cocoa recommend 
it for children. It is a powerful aid in promoting the growth and strength 
of the young. It furnishes the necessary material for forming blood, brain, 
bone and muscle. Children and adults love it, because it is so nice. 
Suitable at all times, in all places, at all seasons, and easily and rapidly 
made ready. If ‘*the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” then 
also the mothers who nourish their children with Van Houten’s Cocoa, lay 
the foundation for a future sturdy nation. 

Don't forget to order it from the Grocer next time. 
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MAY, 1902. 


Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cuapter 1X. 


Prfoporowna has ejected her so early that she need not go 

home at once. This is Lavinia’s first thought on getting out- 
side the house. It is but rarely that Miss Carew is not wanted in 
her own little milieu; but to-day she would be superfluous, Her 
uncle and Rupert are busy with the lawyer, who has come down 
from London—busy over settlements: a settlement upon herself ; 
provision for the younger children—her younger children, hers 
and Rupert’s! If she walk very fast, perhaps she may outwalk 
this last thought. But it is a good walker; it keeps up with 
her. Possibly she might lose it in the wood. The idea results 
in a déour, which will involve passing through a portion of it. 
The word “wood” is perhaps a misnomer, for the grown trees 
are few and sparse; and yet by what other name can you describe 
these sylvan miles of young chestnut, oak, and birch growths, that 
every ten years fall beneath the hatchet, to continually renew 
their tireless upspringing? Where only recently amputated 
stumps remain, the flowers grow far the lushest. 

She pauses on reaching a spot where a quarter-acre of ground 
is utterly given over to the innocent loveliness of the cuckoo- 
flower, dog violet, primrose, “firstborn child of Ver,” and 
purpling wood anemone. She stands looking down at them, as 
if she had never seen them before; as if these lowly, lifelong 
friends were the new-seen blossoms of a nobler planet. What 
has happened to her senses, that she sees and hears and smells 
with such threefold keenness? Why does she feel so startlingly 
alive? The wonder drives Rupert’s younger children successfully 
into the background of her mind. Yet this bounding new con- 
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514 LAVINIA. 


sciousness of the splendour of life—life actual, this bursting 
irrepressible life of the field and the woodland—and life possible 
—cannot answer, when the roll-call of emotions is called, to the 
name of pleasure. 

Life possible!—it is a hooded anonymous thing, that she dare 
not interrogate. In its presence her thoughts draw in their 
antenns, like a sea-creature’s suddenly touched. She starts 
away from the little woodland garden, and walks hurriedly on, 
down a rough cart-track, rutty and caked with the winter's dried 
mud. Foolish extravagant analogies and comparisons dart through 
her brain—not only dart, but tarry and pitch tents there. Her 
life has. been like this parched wintry road—a dull track for 
heavy-wheeled days to grind and plough along; now it has 
turned suddenly into a blossoming brake. Her eyes lift them- 
selves in a frightened rapture to where the descending sun’s 
beams thread with evening light the lovely thin green of the 
birches, exquisitely breaking and shaming the tardier chestnuts, 

“Tt is the spring!” she says to herself. “It has always made 
me feel drunk!” 

But the long vista of branches, all brownly, redly, greenly 
bursting, with opulent variety of ideas, ahead of her, tells her that 
she lies. 

* * * * * 

Sir George is on the look-out for her when she reaches home, 
and the sight of his familiar figure, coupled with a remorseful fear 
of having been wanted and not been within reach—an almost 
unparalleled occurrence in her history—pulls her down to fact 
and earth again, without a moment’s delay. Yet a single glance 
at her uncle’s face tells her that, despite her truancy, she finds 
him in the best possible of humours. 

‘And where have you been gadding, miss?” he asks, in a tone 
that reveals the highest complacency of which one so habitually 
gloomy is capable. 

“TI thought you were busy with Mr. Ingram,” she answers, 
involuntarily shirking the question. 

“And so we have been,” returns he, his sombre face breaking 
into a smile; “both Rupert and I! And very glad you ought to 
be that we have.” 

“Ought 1?” 

“I was determined that you should have no excuse for wishing 
to hurry me off,” continues Sir George, with rather acrid 
pleasantry, that has yet every intention of being agreeable. 
“ After all, what do I want ?—a crust and a glass of Marsala, an 
armchair and a pipe. So I haye made over the whole of his 



































LAVINIA. 515 


mother’s money to Rupert, and he has settled every penny of it 
on you and your children.” 

For a moment or two Lavinia is quite silent. Possibly surprise 
at her uncle’s flight of imagination in the matter of the exiguity 
of his own needs; possibly also choking gratitude; and possibly, 
again, the sudden confrontation with the younger children, whom 
she had thought to have buried in the wood, keep her dumb. 

“You are very good to me,” she answers at last, in a tone 
which sounds to herself the ne plus ultra of thankless flatness ; 
but in which her hearer happily recognises only an acknowledg- 
ment, faltering from the excess of its obligation. 

“ Whom else have we got to be good to but our little Mosquito?” 
he asks, using the perfectly inappropriate pet-name which has 
always indicated the high-water mark of his favour. ‘And 
now that we have her safe for life—I have sometimes had my 
misgivings as to our doing that—we must do what we can for 
her.” 

There is always something oppressive in the lightness of the 
habitually heavy, in the jollity of the habitually morose; and 
Sir George’s elation sits like lead upon his niece’s heart. She 
reproaches herself bitterly for it. Has not her whole life's aim 
been to make him happy? And now that by his manner he is 
showing a cheerfulness higher than he had ever enjoyed even 
before the news of Bill’s death reached him, by what odious 
perversity are her own spirits dropping down to zero? Her one 
consolation is that he departs complacently, without the dimmest 
suspicion of her mental attitude. With Rupert—Rupert, who 
knows her like the palm of his own hand—her task will be in- 
calculably harder. It has to be undertaken almost immediately ; 
for her betrothed at once takes his father’s place. 

“Has he told you?” asks the young man, coming up to her, 
as she stands slowly pulling off her gloves by the needless 
drawing-room fire. “Isn’t it splendid of him? He would have 
stripped himself even more entirely if I had let him—to the bone, 
in fact.” 

The speaker’s eyes, sometimes gently cynical, are alive and 
shining with recent emotion, gratitude, and pleasure. In them 
she also reads the desire for an embrace. Why she does not 
meet it with the not particularly reluctant acquiescence that is 
usual to her, she could not tell you, if you had asked her. With 
tactful self-denial, Rupert at once resigns his pretensions to a 
congratulatory kiss. 

“ He called me ‘my boy’ over and over again!” he says, with a 
gratification none the less intense for being quiet. “You know 
2L2 
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that I always feel as if I could die a hundred deaths for him, when 
he calls me ‘my boy.’” 

“You are a ‘Boy’ and I am a ‘ Mosquito’! ” replies she, with 
what she feels to be a hateful dry laugh. Hitherto one of the 
qualities she has most admired in her cousin has been the gentle 
forgivingness and self-restraint which has characterised his 
attitude towards his father—the filial piety, which has survived 
so many buffets. Now she tells herself that the sentiment which 
makes his voice quiver is hysterical, and that a man’s tears should 
not be so near his eyes. No one but Rupert, however—and she 
trusts that not even he—would read these harsh comments 
between the lines of the hastily candid “ Yes, I know you would,” 
with which she supplements her first utterance. 

Does his changing the subject mean that he comprehends? 
Impossible! Yet he does change it. 

“Rather an unlucky thing has happened,” he says, in a voice 
that has altered, like his theme. “You have heard me mention 
Dubary Jones?” 

For a moment she looks perfectly vague, then, “Of course I 
have! He introduced you to the editor of the Flail; and he 
writes poetry himself?” 

It is the measure of how far her thoughts have strayed from 
Rupert and his group of esthetics, that she should be so pains- 
takingly detailed in proving that they have come back. 

“His translations of Verlaine were very remarkable, if you 
remember,” replies Rupert, kindly jogging her memory. It 
needs the assistance given, presenting for the time a perfect blank 
as to what the bard in question’s bid for immortality consists of. 
“‘T have had a wire from him, asking me to put him up for the 
night. He is staying with the Tanquerays. He has been of 
great use to me in various ways, and I did not quite like to refuse 
him.” 

Between each sentence the young man makes a slight pause, as 
if to give room for an expression of approval or acquiescence, but 
it is not before the full stop at the end that Lavinia is ready. 

“Of course you accepted him? You were perfectly right. 
What else could you do?” 

“Tt is a nuisance that it should have happened at this moment. 
My father will not be able to endure him; as I have often told 
you about him—he is like me, only more so!” Rupert smiles 
rather humorously, relieved at her acceptance of his news. 

She gives a smile too; but there is a shudder under it—a 
shudder which recurs more than once during the dinner and 
evening that follow, when, faithful to her lifelong profession of 
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buffer, she draws the conversation of Mr. Dubary Jones upon 
herself, to avert the catastrophe that must ensue if it is directed 
to Sir George. In a party of four it is no easy task to prevent 
the talk becoming general; but ably seconded by Rupert, and by 
the exercise of ceaseless vigilance, attention, and civility, Miss 
Carew succeeds in securing the couple of ¢éte-d-tétes, by which 
only a thunderbolt can be warded off. But while kindly and 
graciously smiling, listening, and asking, Rupert’s descriptive 
phrase, “like me, only more so,” drips like melted lead upon her 
heart. Does she indeed see before her what Rupert will come to 
in the ten years by which his friend is richer than he? Is this 
his logical conclusion ?—this little decadent, who is trying to fit 
his conversation to a hostess whom he suspects of being sporting ? 

“ How delightful hunting must be!” 

She assents, “ Very.” 

“And shooting! That must be so exciting!” 

Again she acquiesces with creditable gravity, adding that 
salmon-fishing is considered by many people to be the most 
engrossing of sports. 

For a moment he looks nonplussed, and at a loss for a suitable 
rejoinder ; but quickly recovering himself, says brightly— 

“Oh yes, it must be great fan, skipping from rock to rock.” 

This evidence of how clearly he has grasped the nature of the 
amusement alluded to, finishes her for a‘while; but she presently 
recovers, a8 he has done, and for the rest of dinner they continue 
under the almost insuperable difficulties indicated, the class of 
conversation which he supposes suited to her capacity and tastes ; 
nor does she care to undeceive him. 

After all, contemptible and uncongenial as he is, and hideous 
as is the thought that the rudiments of him lie in Rupert, Lavinia 
has reason to be grateful to the translator of Verlaine. But for 
him she would have had to undergo a close interrogatory as to . 
her visit of the afternoon. She catches herself up in mid- 
congratulation. Why should it be to undergo? Why should 
she mind retailing the little incidents which must be of equal 
interest to all three of them? What that is not good and 
touching is there to tell—whether it be the man’s affecting fear 
lest he should be unendurable in all their eyes, or the heroic 
patience with which he bears the cruel kindness of Féodorovna’s 
terrible ministrations? Yet she cannot help a feeling of dis- 
creditable relief that the tale which must be told is by the 
stranger’s presence deferred till next morning. 

And next morning, sure enough, the demand for it comes. 
An early train removes Mr. Dabary Jones, and Sir George having 
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dismissed him with the comparatively Christian observation that 
he wonders what Rupert can see in such a despicable little worm, 
and having added the still more Christian rider that he supposes 
all tastes are respectable, gladly changes the subject for the 
dreaded one—now better prepared for than it was last evening. 

“So you saw Binning! Come into the study, and tell me all 
about him.” 

She tells him all, repeats almost word for word the little talk— 
how little!—that had passed between them, keeping back for 
herself only the one tiny episode of the wood anemones. Sir 
George is perfectly indifferent to flowers, and could not enter into 
a sick man’s craving for their grace and perfume. Talk with her 
uncle has throughout her life meant judicious suppressions ; yet 
this one small kept-back piece of the price of her land makes her 
feel like Ananias. 

“He said much the same sort of thing to me,” is her hearer’s 
half-disappointed comment. ‘No doubt he will repeat it to 
Rupert to-day.” 

“Ts Rupert going to see him to-day?” 

“T have made a point of it. I confess I rather wonder that the 
proposal did not emanate from himself! If the poor fellow has 
this idea in his head, that we shrink from him, we must do all we 
can to drive it out.” 

Lavinia nods slightly. Difficulties loom vaguely ahead of her, 
born of this utterance, yet her heart feels suddenly light. Can 
it be because a vista of possible repetitions of yesterday open 
before her ? 

“And though I may not rate our society very highly,” pursues 
Sir George, with one of his scarce smiles, “I think it may, 
perhaps, compare not unfavourably with Féo’s.” 

Lavinia turns to go, thinking her task ended, and relieved that 
it is over. But another awaits her. 

“Stop!” says Sir George. ‘“ Why are you in such a hurry to 
run away? I have not half done with you yet.” There is great 
kindness, and the unwonted pleasure of being conscious that he 
is about to give pleasure in his voice, and in the gesture with 
which he draws towards him and opens one after another half-a- 
dozen obviously not new jewel-cases. ‘They have not seen the 
light for nearly twenty years,” he says, passing his hand with a 
movement that is almost a caress over the faded velvet of one of 
them. “I suppose the settings are old-fashioned, but I believe 
the stones are good; I know that the pearls are. Garrard took 
five years collecting them one by one! The—the person who 
last wore them was very proud of them.” 
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It is the nearest approach Sir George has ever made towards 
mentioning his departed wife to Lavinia, and she listens in 
reverent silence. 

He has taken the string of pearls from its long-occupied bed, 
and, holding it between his fingers, eyes it pensively. Then, 
stretching hand and necklace out to her, he says, in a voice of 
command, whose harshness is the cover for an emotion that it 
angers him should have escaped from its two decades of prison in 
his heart-— 

“Put it on! Wear it always!” 

She obeys; but her fingers, usually quick and clever, fumble 
over the diamond clasp. 

“T would not give it you till I was quite sure we had really got 
hold of you!” continues Sir George, regarding with evident 
satisfaction the jewels—a little discoloured and damaged by their 
long incarceration, but still beautiful, as they circle his niece’s 
throat. “Until lately I have had my doubts, but I have been 
watching. I often notice things, more than you think ”—with 
a shrewd look—“I saw how out of spirits you were in Rupert's 
absence, and how you brightened up when he returned, and I 
said to myself, ‘It is all right.’ So don’t say anything more ”— 
almost pushing her to the door, in obvious dread and yet expecta- 
tion of the tide of her thanks that must wash over him—“ but 
take them with you, and be off!” 

“ Am I to say nothing ?” she stammers. 

“Nothing! Actions speak louder than words! Marry Rupert, 
and give me a grandson as quick as you can!” 


CwartTer X, 
“Les joies ne sont que les afflictions en robe de féte.” 


Tue kitchen-garden spreads itself out to the sun like a dog 
stretched basking before the fire. Upward it slopes; its ripe 
red walls, its espaliers, and wine-coloured and yellow spring 
flowers running up the hill; house and stables, church tower, 
and promise-making trees, at its foot, and with an apple-orchard, 
and a smaller cherry one, as a crown for its head. The apple- 
orchard represents, as yet, only promise too; but the hurrying 
cherry blossom spells performance. 

Lavinia, standing on the sunny mid-path, with a bundle of 
bass-matting, with which she has been training a young hop 
round a pole, lying on the ground beside her, has just raised 
herself from her knees to admire the rich red look that makes the 
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cherry trees blush. She knows it to be due to the young leaves 
which to-morrow will have disappeared in the storm of white. 
They will be bridal to-morrow. Bridal! She repeats the word 
over to herself. This is the 28th of April. On precisely this day 
month, she will be bridal too. The thought, apparently, is not 
one that invites dwelling upon, for she turns back to her bass- 
matting and her hop; and, in so doing, becomes aware of a figure 
—that of Mrs. Darcy—climbing the gravel walk towards her. 

Mrs. Darcy’s visits to Lavinia are much rarer than Lavinia’s to 
Mrs. Darcy ; partly because she is a good deal busier, and partly 
because she does not like Rupert. The first reason is naturally the 
only one allowed to appear in the relations between the friends. 

“To what am I indebted for the honour of this visit?” asks the 
girl, with playful formality. 

Her friend’s answer is not quite so ready as usual; yet her 
wiry slimness cannot be breathed by so gentle a hill. 

“Miss Brine has come back. She has killed one relation, and 
cured another!” 

“How do the children bear it?” 

“They are inconsolable! The thought of having to be com- 
paratively clean for an indefinite time has almost broken them 
down!” 

Both laugh. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good ; so you are able to 
come and change the weather with me ?” 

There is a little surprise and inquiry in the key used; but 
Mrs. Darcy accepts it as a statement apparently, for she stands, 
taking in, with eyes and ears and nostrils, the universal blossoming 
and courting in earth and air. 

“Don’t you wish we could paraphrase Joshua’s command, ‘San, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon,’ and say, ‘Spring, stand thou still in April’?” 

“Dol?” answers the other uneasily. “I do not think so!” 

Her friend looks at her with covert observation, to verify that, 
despite the peaceful quality of the most soothing of all occupa- 
tions, gardening, peace is not the dominant note in the concert 
of Miss Carew’s emotions this gaudy, sweetly clamorous April 
morning. 

“In point of fact, I came to bring you a message.” 

“From whom?” 

Is it fancy that the question is 8 jerked out with some sort of 
difficulty ? 

“From Mrs. Prince. She wants to persuade you to pay 
Captain Binning another visit this afternoon. She tells me”— 
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with a faint tinge of surprise— that you refused when she asked 
you two days ago.” 

“T was there on Monday—that is only five days ago!” Lavinia 
has knelt down on the gravel again, and is busy with her hop. 
Her voice sounds a trifle hard. 

“Five days can be pretty long to a sick man, more especially 
to a sick man nursed by Féodorovna Prince!” 

“But he is not nursed by her!” exclaims the other, almost 
angrily. “Mrs. Prince herself told me that Mr. Prince had 
forbidden it, because he knew she would kill him!” 

Mrs. Darcy shakes her head. “As long as it was a question 
of his life, Mr. Prince interfered ; now that it is merely a matter 
of shaking his reason and indefinitely retarding his recovery, }'é0 
is at liberty to work her inhuman will upon him. Only yesterday, 
Nurse Blandy said to me that if things were not altered she 
should tell Dr. Roots that she must throw up the case.” 

“And do you expect me to undertake it?” asks Lavinia, in a 
voice so unlike her own, so unfeeling and grating, that Susan 
starts. “Rupert went to see him on Tuesday,” continues the 
girl, not waiting for an answer to her rather brutal question. 

“ Rupert and you are not quite one yet, though you soon will 
be,” rejoins Mrs. Darcy, drily. 

“My uncle has been twice, and you went yesterday. It cannot 
be good for a moribund to receive such a shoal of visitors!” Her 
voice is still hard, and there is neither compassion nor sympathy 
detectable in it. 

“He catches at any reprieve from Féo’s importunities, poor 
fellow! I told him about the children and their martial ardour, 
and he asked me to bring them with me next time, if I was good 
enough to let him hope that there would be a next time—he 
looked at me like a lost dog as he said it; and then Féo came in 
with something in a cup, and forced it down his throat, pouring 
half of it over the sheet. I fully expected her to hold his nose, 
to make him open his mouth, as Mrs. Gamp did with her patient 
at the Bull Inn!” 

Lavinia is sitting up on her heels, the implements of her 
infuriated industry dropped in her lap, and listening in a silent 
horror that gives the lie to the callousness of her utterances of 
& minute ago. 

Mrs. Darcy turns to go. “So I must say that you cannot spare 
time—that you do not see your way to it? Which sounds best?” 
she asks with affected carelessness. 

The answer comes in the voice of Daphne, flying dishevelled, 
torn, and red-rosy up the walk. 
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“Oh, Lavy, we have had such a battle! It was between the 
turkey-cocks and the hen-cocks.” 
* * * 


* * 


“T will go and see,” says Féodorovna, whom, to her surprise, 
Lavinia finds lying on the sofa in her own luxuriously fantastic 
den; when, on the afternoon of the same day, a pair of hesi- 
tatingly hurrying feet carry her past the King’s Wood, through 
the Princes’ escutcheoned lodge, to and through their hall-door. 

Miss Prince’s voice has its ex-cathedré importance, and her cap- 
strings their official wave and float, as she adds— 

“It is quite likely that I may have to send you away. Half an 
hour ago he said he felt inclined to sleep; I think it was partly 
a ruse to induce me to take a little rest; but he looked rather 
exhausted, and Nurse Blandy advised me to lie down till he 
wanted me again.” 

Between the self-satisfied lines of this communication the 
listener reads how eternal must be the recumbency of Féodorovna, 
if continued until the suggested need for her arises; and how dire 
the sufferings of the victim. 

The interval between Miss Prince’s discouraging exit and her 
return seems long to the feverish candidate for an interview, 
which, as the moments pass, she begins hotly to feel is not 
desired by the person with whom it is asked. Susan has misled 
her—in her turn deceived by the well-meaning importunities of 
Mrs. Prince. To be persecuting him again after an interval of 
only five days! Probably he will regard her as a second Féodo- 
rovna! Her uncle’s pet-name recurs ironically to her mind—his 
Mosquito! She is going to be some one else’s mosquito, too. 
For the first time in her life she merits the name ! 

“ He will see you for a few minutes!” announces Miss Prince, 
reappearing atlast. ‘“ Personally, I do not think it very prudent; 
but Nurse Blandy has made up her mind that he will be none 
the worse for it; and she always considers herself a Court of Final 
Appeal.” 

There are traces of past skirmish and present ill-humour in 
Féodoroyna’s appearance; but to both Lavinia is absolutely 
indifferent. With an immensely relieved, but still doubting, 
heart—for, after all, there has been no word of his wish or will 
—she follows the haughtily undulating figure of her guide 
through the same rooms, passages, and stairs as she had traversed 
with a deep, but immeasurably less deep, excitement five days 
ago. The lowered blinds, the lavished luxury of detail, the bed 
in the recess—how familiar they are! and yet how long ago her 
first acquaintance with them seems! 
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She is nearing him. Will his first glance reveal that she has 
been officious ? that her visit adds one more nail to his wearisome 
martyrdom? The answer comes carried by lightning. He has 
dragged himself up into the forbidden attitude—at least it was 
forbidden five days ago; but five days is an enormous period 
of time—an absurdly evident joy in his caverned eyes. It cannot 
be more absurd than the blind elation that the recognition of that 
joy evokes in her. It is with relief that, when words come to her, 
she hears them to be temperate and rational. 

“T am afraid that you were asleep, and that I woke you!” 

“T never was wider awake in my life.” 

His voice is stronger than it was on Monday; and Lavinia 
realises that Nature has been more potent than even Féodorovna ; 
and that he has made a perceptible step towards recovery since 
their last meeting. 

“ Are you sure that you are up to seeing me?” 

“ As sure as that I see you.” 

Miss Prince and the nurse have retired together, but obviously 
at variance, towards the window, and no ear but that to which it 
is addressed catches the answer. For Lavinia only is the im- 
pression of the inestimable benefit conceived to be conferred by 
the sight of her. From one but lately lying at the point of death 
insincerities and conventions are apt to flee away, and she knows 
that straight from that heart, whose beats the bullet had so 
nearly stilled, rushes the response to her question. 

“Come, come!” says Féodorovyna, swishing up to the bedside, 
and speaking in that hybrid whisper with Miss Prince’s own 
trade-mark, warranted to en-fever the calmest invalid ; “you must 
not hang over him. There is nothing so fatal as to exhaust the 
air in the immediate neighbourhood of a patient. Sit quietly 
down here, and do not say too much.” 

The precept is easy to obey, and, in fact, compliance with an 
opposite one would, to Miss Carew, for the first moment, be quite 
impossible. For those first moments the forbidden conversation 
is supplied by the prohibitor. 

“We need not keep you, nurse,” she says, with more of com- 
mand and less of grovelling deference than the official in question 
is accustomed to hear. ‘“ Your tea is waiting for you.” 

Nurse Blandy’s answer is to take the pillows which Féodorovna 
is beginning, with amateurish wrongness, to shake up, out of 
that ministering angel’s hand, and with two masterly movements 
adapt them to the patient’s back. 

“Miss Carew will ring for me before she leaves you,” she says 
in a restful, determined yoice, and so quietly departs, with one 
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parting glance at her foe, which explains, with telegraphic brevity 
and distinctness, that no attention to Miss Prince’s orders, but 
simply a desire for her own refreshment takes her away. 

“T shall stay as watch-dog, to ensure your not being im- 
prudent!” says Féodorovna, emerging triumphant, and with a 
false sense of victory, out of the late contest, and seating herself 
nearer to and in much better view of the sick man than she had 
allowed his visitor to do. 

The latter has watched, with a deep, dumb indignation, the 
one-sided scuffle over his helpless form; and her eyes now meet 
his with as profound and acute a disappointment legible in them 
as she reads in his own. TF éodorovna, with a truer estimate than 
before of the side on which the balance would swing, is to-day not 
going to give her prey the choice of escaping her for half an hour. 
Féodorovna is not going to leave them for one minute alone. 

And yet, did they but know it, no speech could have so quickly 
driven them into intimacy, as this dumb meeting on the ground 
of their “most mutual” vexation. At first it seems as if silence 
were to reign unbroken, and when a subject is at length chosen, 
it is Féodorovna who starts it. 

“Captain Binning has had so many visitors,’ she says, transgress- 
ing the most elementary rule of nursing, by discussing a patient 
in his own presence. “Sir George, Mr. Darcy, Mr. Campion.” 

The enumeration sounds like a reproach, and the words of self- 
vindication, “‘I was asked to come,” all but spring to Lavinia’s 
lips; all but—not quite. It is better that he should think her 
pushing and intrusive, than that his already wearied body and 
spirit should have the fatigue and vexation of an explanation, 
whose only end would be to salve her own wounded self-esteem. 

“ And though he enjoys it at the time,” pursues the arbiter of 
poor Captain Binning’s destinies, “he feels the ill effects after- 
wards!” 

“You take more trouble about me than I deserve!” says the 
invalid, rather faintly, and in a voice under whose admirably 
patient politeness Miss Carew divines an intense nervous irrita- 
tion. “ You know I cannot be kept in cotton-wool all my life!” 

“Tt will not be my fault if you are not!” returns Féo, in a 
tone of enthusiasm as intense and overt as that with which she 
had formerly proclaimed her life-dedication to General . 

There is a silence, each of the hearers probably feeling that it 
would be impossible to “go one better” than the last utterance. 
Lavinia steals a shocked glance at the object of it; but the air 
of civil tired endurance, untempered by either fear or surprise, 
with which he receives it, shows her that it is merely one of 
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many such declarations. He only throws his head a little further 
back, and shuts his eyes—to reopen them, however, hastily. 
Lavinia follows the track of his thought. If he shows any sign 
of weakness, their common overseer will dismiss Miss Carew, and 
thrust something down his own throat. 

When they reopen they reopen upon Lavinia’s—although, 
thanks to the seat assigned to the latter by Féodorovna, it is 
only by turning his head at an awkward angle that he can get 
a tolerable view of her—reopen with an appeal so direct and 
piteous as to be impossible to misread. Can she—she with the 
free use of her limbs, her wits, do nothing for them? Them! 
She has time for a spear-thrust of conscience at the plural pro- 
noun, followed by an equally rapid dart of self-justification. The 
use of it was his, not hers. She only read off his thought asa 
message is read off from the tape. He, in turn, must read off 
a negative from hers, since the appeal dies out of his eyes with 
disappointed revolt. It is only because a knock at the door has 
for an instant freed them from supervision that they are able 
to exchange even these mute signals. 

“T shall not be away more than a minute or two,” says Miss 
Prince, undulating back to the bedside, and speaking in a voice 
whose exasperation at the interruption and unnecessarily emphatic 
reassurance contend for the upper hand. “ My father has chosen 
this not very happy moment to send for me; but I shall insist 
upon his not detaining me long.” 

She is gone! Blessed, blessed author of the Féodorovna Candle! 
Long may his dropless tapers enlighten the world! For a 
moment, though it is daylight, he has lit up the universe for 
two persons! One of them apparently feels that his tether is a 
short one, and that he must take time by the forelock! The door 
has hardly closed before he says— 

“You are not sitting in the same place as you did on Monday!” 

“No,” 

The inference that he thinks the change not one for the better 
is so clear that there would be prudery in ignoring it; and, 
besides, has not Féodorovna impressed upon her that his lightest 
whim is to be respected? So she moves with quiet matter-of- 
factness to the chair originally occupied by her. It cannot be 
good for his wound that he should slew himself round, as he was 
doing a moment ago, to get a better prospect of her. 

“Thank you! Thank you also a thousand times for coming to 
see me again.” 

“Why shouldao’t I come to see you again?” 

The question is addressed more to herself in reality than to 
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him, and is an answer to her own misgivings rather than to his 
gratitude. A slight shade of surprise crosses the eager brightness 
of his face. 

“You did not see your way to it at first, so Mrs. Prince told me.” 

“I did not want to stand in the way of other visitors,” she 
answers—‘“ my uncle, Rupert,” adding with difficulty, “we all 
claim our part in Bill’s friend.” 

She looked steadily at him, and sees a sort of chill come into 
his eyes at her lumping of herself and her family in a cold 
generalisation. 

“ Rupert!” he says, repeating the name lingeringly, and with an 
involuntarily reluctant intonation. ‘Yes; I have heard of Rupert!” 

“From Bill?” 

“Yes, from Bill—and from others.” 

The slight hesitation that intervenes between “Bill” and the 
“others” tells her that he knows. How should he not know, 
indeed? Is it likely that, in his state of tedious invalidhood, he 
should not have been told any bit of local gossip that might give 
him a moment’s distraction? To him, her engagement to marry 
Rupert is just a bit of local gossip, neither more nor less. No 
doubt that the news was imparted—why should it not be?—by 
Féodorovna. 

“So you see,” she says, struggling with the senseless feeling 
of resentment and vexation that has invaded her heart, “my time 
is not always my own.” 

“T see.” He lies quite silent for a minute or two, looking out 
of the window at a burgeoning sycamore, then adds, in a would-be 
cheerful voice, ‘It is kind of him to spare you to me for half an 
hour: but he seemed such a kind fellow when he came to see me 
the other day: one of my bandages got a little out of gear, and 
he put it right for me, with a touch as gentle as a woman’s.” 

She repeats “as a woman’s,” like a parrot, with the bitter 
thought that even this generously meant encomium takes the 
feminine shape that all praise of Rupert must do. No one can 
deny that the bridegroom she has chosen can hold his own as a 
judge of lace, mender of china, and shaker of pillows, with any 
expert in either of these three branches of accomplishment in 
Europe. ‘The cloud on her brow must be a visible one, for the 
sick man’s next remark has a note of doubt and trouble in it. 

“T have often heard Bill talk of him. Though they were not 
alike in externals, nor, I imagine, in tastes, they meant a great 
deal to each other.” 

The sentence is evidently intended as a statement, but takes a 
perverse interrogative twist at the end. 
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“People may mean a great deal to each other without having 
a single taste in common,” she replies; and the answer leaves on 
both their minds a painful sense of having incomprehensibly 
offended on the one side, and of having bristled in uncalled-for 
defence on the other. 

The sands of their dual solitude are running out, and this 
is the way {in which they are utilising Féodorovna’s absence ! 
In both their minds a feverish reckoning is going on as to how 
long it will take Miss Prince to send her stork-legs along the 
corridors and staircases that separate her from her impertinent 
parent, snub him, and return. Ten minutes is an ample latitude 
to give her, and of these five must have already fled. They 
cannot, cannot part upon that jarring last note. The rebellion 
against doing so is equally strong in both minds, but it is the 
woman who raises the cry of revolt. It is a cry that has no 
reference to anything that has passed before, it is only the unruly 
human heart calling out to its fellow from among the conventions. 

“T am so glad that you are better!” 

“ And I am go glad that you altered your mind!” 

They laugh a little, like two happy children, relieved and 
blissful at the withdrawn cloud that leaves the blue of their tiny 
patch of heaven for its one moment undimmed. Both feel that the 
exchange of those two snapped sentences has turned Miss Prince’s 
prospective return from an unendurable to a quite supportable ill. 

“T think that you would find that chair”—directing her by an 
imploring look to one in closer proximity to the bedside than that 
which she occupies—“ a more comfortable one.” 

“Should 1?” 

She makes the change. Are not all his whims to be gratified ? 
They can see one another admirably now. He verifies a dimple, 
and she a scar. He makes no comment on his discovery. She 
does upon hers. 

“You have been wounded before?” she asks with trembling 
interest. 

He puts his forefinger on a white cicatrice that runs across his 
lower cheek and jaw. 

“ That bit of a cut! Oh, I got that in the Soudan. It is an old 
story, and it was nothing worth mentioning. It did not keep me 
above a week in hospital.” 

It is clear that he has no wish to pursue the subject; and she 
refrains, partly in deference to his disinclination, partly from the 
aboriginal woman’s awed joy in the fighting man, partly oppressed 
by a sense of contrast. When Rupert cut his leg a year ago, over 
& fallen tree in the wood, he all but fainted at the sight of his own 
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blood! But to Binning she leaves it to start a theme more to 
his liking. 

“T suppose,” he says, turning his head sideways on his pillow 
in a way that hides his scar, and brings her still more perfectly 
within his range of vision, “ that lying on the flat of one’s back 
like a cast sheep makes one see things at an odd angle. You will 
be surprised to hear that, a few minutes ago, I thought I had 
offended you.” 

There is a pause before she answers, “I had offended myself. 
Don’t you think that that is a much worse thing to happen?” 

“Do you mean that one can’t beg one’s own pardon?” he asks, 
laughing slightly, yet with curiosity stimulated by the gravity of 
her manner, and awaiting with eager interest the unriddling of 
her riddle. 

But it remains unsolved. The impulse of each is apparently 
to flee away from the other’s topic. Lavinia looks out of the 
window, and says, with glad hopefulness— 

“In another week you will be able to be carried out-of-doors, 
You will be too late for the cherry, but the apple-blossom will be 
all ready for you, and then you will come in for the lilacs, the 
laburnums, the thorns—they are really wonderful in the Park here 
—the Siberian crabs, the acacias.” 

“ Anything more?” he asks, in tender derision of her long list. 

“ Plenty,” she answers, prepared to continue to bait his appetite 
for life with more of her joyous enumeration. 

“ But Ishall not be here to see them,” he objects. “In a month 
I may go back, for Roots says so.” 

The laughter behind her dancing eyes goes out, and the lilt has 
left the voice that asks, “Did Dr. Roots say so to you? or did you 
say so to him?” 

If he were not bandaged in bed, and an Englishman, Binning 
would shrug his shoulders. There is a touch of impatience 
in his— 

“Does it matter much which? We said it to each other.” 
Then, stirred by an immense gratitude for her downcast look, he 
adds gently, “How can I not be in a hurry to go back? Isn’t 
my regiment out there still, and my chief, and all my pals?” 

At the sound of his voice, with the fighting ring in it vanquishing 
the feebleness of sickness, she lifts her head proudly. 

“ Of course you want to go back,” she says, with an unaccount- 
able sense of partnership in his courage and comradeship ; “and I 
hope you will get well quickly, and be able to do it soon!” 


(To be continued.) 























Children at Howe. 


“The actions of a large class of ordinary fathers run somewhat after 
this fashion. In the first hour, pure morality must be read to the child; 
in the second, mixed morality, or that which may be applied to one’s own 
advantage; in the ninth, ‘Do not make a noise, child’; in the tenth, ‘A 
boy must not sit so quiet’; in the twelfth, ‘You must educate yourself !’” 


So Richter arraigned the average parent at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Is that parent’s descendant really much less 
aimless, helpless, hopeless, at the beginning of the twentieth? 
Theoretically, he is, for between the two epochs an imperious 
surge of educational ideas has flooded even “our fat England,” 
and not only the big creeks, but every tiniest pool, must be 
supposed to have felt the inrush. More than this. What 
woman, lovely woman, was for our grandfathers, the child is to us 
—the reigning toast. It may well be that our period will be 
known to future historians as the era of the recognition of the 
child. 

In the utilitarian sphere we owe the impulse given to this 
grand manifestation to William Edward Forster ; on the emotional 
side, Victor Hugo and Mr. Swinburne largely set it going. 
Considerably more recently, two further points have struck us ; 
one, that though knowledge (acquired in a Board School or 
elsewhere) is power of a sort, it is not the same thing as sound 
character, and, in the long run, less valuable; the other, that 
since the child at home turns out, on further acquaintance, to be 
neither an angel nor a wax doll, it is not enough to sentimentalise 
on his flower-sweet flesh and wildwood naivetés, not enough even 
to provide him with a happy fire-side climb—over the knees 
of ecstatic adults; he himself, and not how he reacts on us, being 
the thing that matters. 

So now, thirty yeazs later than the schoolmaster, the psycho- 
logist is abroad, and not before he was wanted, for to the twin 
human sciences of physiology and psychology every principle 
and method in education must affiliate itself if it is to prove valid, 
All the same, the cowl does not make the monk, and under the 
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modish title of pyschology a good deal of nonsense goes on in the 
way of supposed investigation of children’s minds that is about 
as likely to elicit profitable results (of the kind intended, at 
least) as the immortal inquirendo into little Edward’s place 
preferences. 
“ And six-and-thirty times I said, 
‘Why, Edward, tell me why?’”* 


A child is not a stuffed object awaiting a label, nor an embryo, 
nor an institution. He is a human being centred in a web of 
relationships, the most sensitive, responsive, and inspirable of 
things created. It would be superfluous to call him “ inspirable,” 
but that a number of people are still to be found who assert 
that it matters little what a child’s education and surroundings 
are before twelve years old, as they have no real bearing on after- 
life. As though a child had no such thing as a disposition till 
some boarding-school supplied it, as though all that vitally 
determines after-life were not germinated during the marvellous 
first decade! There is one child with whom each of these ingrates 
was once, strange to say, familiar, but that child they must 
totally have forgotten. Walter Pater had a more retentive 
memory (vide his‘ Child in the House’). So had R. L. Stevenson 
(vide ‘ Works’ passim). 

But the science that deals with children at home is young, and 
at present it would be vain to expect an even advance all along 
the line. Meanwhile the circumstance is significant that parents, 
of all people, have begun to assert a position in the modern 
educational programme, basing it on the fact that the home is the 
child’s first school. Hence a definite purpose ought to animate 
them of so preparing the child for the schoolmaster’s school that 
he will be able to profit fully from the teaching there with the 
greatest economy of time and force. Experts may be relied upon 
later to furnish book-learning, hockey and extras; what if 
parents approach education from the standpoint of the formation 
of character and mental habits? 

Sympathy is the key to human relations, and ours have been 
times of great expansion of sympathy, especially, perhaps, between 
the once irreconcilable age and youth. Children are no longer 
forbidden to look out of the railway carriage window, nor rated 
for sitting otherwise than statuesquely still. We know more 
of the torture of nervous irritation, and our experience gives us 
insight into what theirs, poor dears, may be. But relaxation 
of control is a dangerously inadequate definition of sympathy, 


* Vide ‘ Anecdote for Fathers,’ by “ Q.” 
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Sympathy with children shouid mean tender realisation of their 
point of view—like as a father pitieth his children—united with 
untiring enthusiasm for leading it higher. Papa, who sits gibing 
at his wife till the moment family prayers commence, and takes 
up the tale with unabated gusto the moment they are over, shows 
® minimum of sympathy with the reflective young disciples 
to whom he has just been reading of the peace of God. Members 
of the comfortable classes shudder at the lethal threats the slum 
woman hurls at her offspring, but it is scarcely fantastic to 
imagine angels similarly moved at the profanation that occurs 
when, children being present in the drawing-room, the verbal 
caresses their seniors have been bestowing upon visitors change 
as the door closes, into disparagement. 

One of the best directions latter-day enlightenment has taken 
with regard to children has been the throwing overboard of the 
idea that it is essential to keep them in the dark as to the reasons 
for our demands upon and treatment of them. “I hate new 
scales,” remarks a practising infant; “why can’t I do my tune 
and the exercises I know, and not bother about new scales?” 
Formerly, the maternal reply would have been, “Because Miss 
Knucklerapper will be cross if you don’t”; or “ Because you are 
to do as you're bid, and make no remarks.” But now we have 
changed all that, and, naturally, if children are helped to com- 
prehend that educational processes are designed for their advan- 
tage, they will be likely to render a more vigorous co-operation. 
Their wills enlisted, everything grows easier. 

Some way after sympathy, among the ripening influences, comes 
environment, using “environment” in its narrowest sense of 
visible surroundings. The golden rule that in the plenishing of 
our homes we should allow nothing to enter, or to remain, that 
we do not know to be useful, or believe to be beautiful, would be 
worth observance if only for the curious influence of inanimate 
objects over young lives. The present writer will never forget 
the rapture of first seeing, as a child of twelve, the Long Gallery 
in Haddon Hall. After an exclusive acquaintance with drawing- 
rooms crammed with “ upholsterers’ darlings,” and dining-rooms 
that were nightmares of mahogany and looking-glass, it was like 
the revelation of a new world, where human action might indeed 
be imagined lofty to match those glamorous windows, that 
romantic panelling, those quiet lines of floor and ceiling, above 
all, the sense of space and clearness which was so exquisitely 
stimulating. 

Heredity, or rather, a fallacy concerning it, has been one of 
the bugbears of our time. Quasi-intellectual people read unuttere 
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able meanings into Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts,’ and draw grotesque parallels 
applicable to their acquaintances from the Rougon-Macquart 
family tree. Men of science, on the contrary, accord only a pro- 
visional and limited assent to the so-called doctrine of heredity. 
They know that it has established no claims to warrant its 
swamping the more salubrious doctrines of environment and free- 
will. Civilisation, moreover, tends to decrease its might, since 
acquired characteristics are not transmitted, and the mental 
evolution of the race has apparently been entirely in the direction 
of acquiring traits in response to stimuli from environment. There- 
fore none but the washiest of parents need say, “It is hopeless to 
try to eradicate Jackie’s obstinacy, he gets it from old Sir John” ; 
or “We can safely leave Ermyntrude’s taste for art to itself, 
every one of my wife’s aunts painted in water-colours.” Here, as 
in so many places, Goethe’s aphorism comes home: what from 
your sires you have inherited you must earn again to make it 
truly yours. If only the unscientific could be persuaded to leave 
heredity (as Browning’s Grammarian left “ Now”) for dogs and 
apes. All things considered, a child mentally resembles his 
parents less by reason of heredity than by force of his sub- 
conscious instinct of imitation. 

More potent than heredity is that miracle of nature, habit. So 
much s0, that parents might well adapt Fletcher of Salton’s 
sentence, and asseverate—let who will make the child’s heredity if 
we can make his habits! Habits deliberately imparted are the 
first secret of successful parenthood. Habits are the railroad of 
character. You say to a child, addressing the conscious mind, 
“Don’t do that!” with the frequent result that when your back 
is turned, he does it, and the sequel is “ unpleasantness,” or an 
uncontested victory for a bad habit. You forma good habit in 
the child’s unconscious mind, and the next thing is that that has 
automatically become the line of least resistance, in other words, 
the child continues to act so and not otherwise to-day, because he 
acted so and not otherwise yesterday and the day before. Liter- 
ally, not figuratively, a physical track has been laid down in the 
nerve-substance of his brain for the recurrence of the same 
cerebral and muscular action. ‘Sow a habit, reap a character.” 
Parents can stand towards their child in the relation of a bene- 
ficent hypnotiser towards his patient. 

If education is, on the one side, the evolution. of the human 
being at all points, it is, in its other aspect, the science of 
relations. Its peculiar business with the beginners is to link 
together the various branches of knowledge and show them that, 
in moye genses than one, the world is round, In early years, 
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happily, there need be no question of cram; a young child can 
assimilate by sequent images. His home is his first world. By 
no abrupt transitions, but with life-like contixuity, this world of 
his has to be widened for him. His father and mother throw 
planks from island to island in the ocean of his ignorance, and 
soon firm land becomes a perceptible feature. Everything that 
is, is “ bound by gold chains ” to everything else, and intelligent 
education simply consists in making mental links to match. 
Association of ideas is everything, and the value of each fact 
communicated to a child is determined by whether it does or does 
not become a centre round which other facts will crystallise. 
One of the many services done to education by the ‘ Waverley 
Novels’ is, that they reveal English history not asa thing apart 
and isolated. ‘Quentin Durward’ is a first-rate history primer for 
the little Briton. 

The importance of being interesting cannot be overrated. To 
create appetency of mind is success. Anything less would be 
failure. In this kind of out-of-school education, whatever comes 
up incidentally and seems to grow out of circumstance is to be 
depended on. One vivid walk along a trickling hillside with a 
father who knows how to use an opportunity, gives a boy a never- 
to-be-lost grip of what takes place in the great watersheds of the 
world. A little girl, fired by a matinée of Julius Cesar, pores over 
a model of the Forum, writes scenes, as she says, “a little in the 
style of Shakespeare,” wishes ceaselessly to be taken to Rome. In 
the hortus siccus of set object-lessons nature’s methods are apt to 
be overlooked. “Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice,” and 
nursery boat-building than the artificial paraphernalia of Sloyd. 

The convention of polite learning still haunts popular notions 
anent education. We trace it in the slow progress made by 
natural science as a serious school subject, and, in the contempt 
expressed for “the modern side.” Mr. Edward Carpenter deals a 
vehement blow somewhere at the expression, “ an educated man,” 
maintaining that the man who can weave cloth, or polish wood, 
or temper steel, is more obviously “ educated "—according to the 
standard of things as they are—than the shadow-shape of man- 
hood that keeps up appearances and quotes what it remembers of 
Horace. ‘The hand,” said Buffon, reinforcing Mr, Carpenter, 
“together with reason, is that which makes man a man,” and it 
is a sentence worth remembering. Certainly the current estimate 
of physical education is inadequate, seeing that the human frame 
is not composed of muscles alone. More careful thinkers are of 
opinion that physical education should mean that a child not only 
has “ relations of force with earth and water,” but knows textures, 
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works in material, and is trained in sensory gymnastics. Why 
are the perceptions of scouts, art experts, and tea-tasters so 
infinitely finer than other people’s, and why should there be such 
a gulf between as we imply when we exclaim that they possess a 
“sixth” sense? The modern training of the deaf and dumb 
should shame us. If normal children were trained to see all 
there is to be seen, and hear all there is to be heard, physical 
education would make a useful advance. In our soft age, again, 
children need training in bearing little inconveniences and hurts 
without complaint. All this would be practical and would bear 
fruit in after life. Physical culture to-day stands in need of more 
inspiring ideas behind it. Every “habit” needs its initiatory and 
nourishing idea. 

The habit of attention is the best equipment with which a 
child can start schooldays. It is not an easy habit to form, but 
every year it is deferred makes it harder, and it is worth 
struggling for, since, in nine cases out of ten, a man owes his 
success in life to his formed power of attention, t.c., of freeing 
each successive subject under notice from foreign bodies and 
concentrating his whole mind upon it as long as necessary. Else- 
where, education is “an atmosphere,” here it is “a discipline.” 
At all costs the habit of attention needs to be implanted deep 
and early in the nervous organisation. Reading aloud to children 
and encouraging them to relate verbally afterwards what they 
have heard is an efficacious way many mothers adopt of training 
the habit of attention. They reap an immediate reward in 
discovering how wonderfully the children have drunk in whatever 
was lovely or heroic in the book they chose. 

Speaking of books, one is reminded of the disparity that exists 
at present between the quality of the books written for little 
children and those for children, boys especially, who are in the 
middle age of childhood. ‘Treasure Island’ excepted, scarcely 
a book can be named that is good literature and intentionally 
a boy’s book. Though this is regrettable, it perhaps matters less 
than we critical seniors fancy. For primitive minds, a book is 
but a symbol of life. They do not linger to question its realism 
and style, but get right away through it at once to the life for 
which (however dimly to us, who need the stimulus of art) it 
stands. Since, therefore, for their joy and protection, they 


“ Have a vision of their own; 
Ah! why should we undo it?” 


Grown-ups who are blessed by the frequent company of children 
are never permitted to forget that every child inhabits two worlds 
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the world of lessons, rice pudding, and so forth, in which it walks, 
and the world of make-believe, in which it lives. Everything in 
the former is only considerable in so far as it can be coerced into 
yielding raw material for the latter. 

Educationally, no doubt, it is a mistake to snub any of the 
thoughts or crude tastes of a child. One cannot be too affirma- 
tive, nor too little negative. Even in commanding, how much 
more suggestive and likely to form a habit to say, “Be very 
careful to carry that safely!” than to say, “Now mind you don’t 
drop that!” Emphasise what is good, dwell only on what is 
beautiful, and what is the reverse will naturally tend to become 
“forgotten as a dead man out of mind.” There is no thaumaturgy 
here, only the working of the great law of Habit. So with what 
is expected from children in the way of mental effort. The more 
they are trusted and judged worthy, the more they will be what 
they are credited with being. Nothing is so valuable to the 
teacher as his assumption of the child’s desire to know and learn, 
independently of adventitious bribes of any sort. 

Writing some years ago in The Nineteenth Century, Bishop 
Welldon, then Headmaster of Harrow, said of our public schools, 
“They fail in intellectuality.” This verdict (Matthew Arnold’s 
also) is, no doubt, true, but so is the converse that average home 
influence in England “fails in intellectuality.” A well-known 
headmaster recently remarked in conversation that the chief 
difference between one boy and another proceeded from the 
difference revealed in the level of the talk they were accustomed 
to hear in their homes! A family lunch-table where public 
questions are discussed, where large and warm thoughts of life 
obtain, where the evil tongue is unknown, can there be a much 
more important element in home education ? 

The Princess Casamassima was told everything, and left to find 
out nothing—a lamentable state of things. In or out of school 
when one really learns anything, it is because a host of preparatory 
and kindred ideas flock forward to welcome the new idea and make 
it at home among them. Teaching is only successful in so far as 
it promotes self-activity, in contradistinction to passive listening. 

The supreme trial that awaits parents—testing their entire 
moral—has to do with the settlement between the claims of 
parental control and the desire for emancipation every healthy 
young life develops. ‘‘Our parents can never realise we are 
growing up!” Who does not know the cry of the children? 
Who has not sympathised with it from the ground of the heart ? 
In truth, to abdicate with willingness is an art which only those 
who, through weakness of character, never ruled, should expect 
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to acquire suddenly and without previous essays. If all parents 
since the world began had realised that parental despotism not 
only must be, but ought to be, a steadily decreasing power, some 
of the world’s saddest tragedies would never have been enacted. 
It is in this crisis of parenthood that parents who have studied 
education find their reward, for in every other direction they 
know that the fruition of the educator’s efforts is the self- 
educator. To deny the principle now would be to stultify their 
whole past. Do they not remember the triumph that came to 
them when they first exchanged the imperative for the indicative 
mood with the children, and the beneficial effects of their putting 
responsibility upon them, how it brought out self-restraint and 
stability, even from the youngest? A great danger of growing 
up characterless threatens the child of over-dominant parents. 
How many a girl one meets in society is no more than the forlorn 
parrot of a too arrogant, clever mother! It is horrible to dis- 
courage that essential thing, spontaneousness. ‘ Death for us all, 
and his own life for each ”—not a pale replica of some one else’s, 
In this entangled world, where everything good has its counter- 
feit, there is such an evil as cowardice masking as maternal self- 
sacrifice. A mother who fears her children’s protests more than 
the headache she will get if she assists at their revels half an hour 
longer is doing the children themselves an injury from which they 
may never recover. So with the mother who, without remark, 
squeezes from her housekeeping purse needless shillings for 
children’s idlest wants. More than any one, a mother needs the 
power of saying “ No”—with reasons for the word. If she be un- 
willing to help her children to realise the claims of others—even 
of their mother—how can she expect them to grow up unselfish ? 
Highly-strung, excitable women are too apt to lose their sense 
of proportion in the difficult art of family life. We have read 
how, inspired by Rousseau, certain fashionable mothers of his day 
forsook society, and even left their husbands, in order to devote 
themselves to study, so as to be able completely to educate their 
children, and, in‘ A Doll’s House,’ we saw Nora deserting her 
home in order to fulfil her duties towards herself. These were 
extreme instances, but the danger of one-sidedness dogs all 
reformations, and has to be guarded against. In point of fact, 
there need be nothing feverish, nothing suggesting the neurotic, 
in the deeper interest mothers are certainly taking in ethical and 
educational science. Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh. Parents actually 
disqualify themselves for child-gardening by fussiness, as when 
a child keeps digging up seeds to see how they are getting on. 
And more harmfully than on themselves does over-anxiety act on 
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the children, for children need reposeful, independent, growing 
time as much as plants do. Children want leaving alone some- 
times with their thoughts. Freedom to browse and ruminate is 
a factor in their progress. Harriet Martineau in one of her works 
on education advocates “a little wholesome neglect.” 

It was in the hope of putting parents in the way of utilising 
salient deductions from modern science for education that, a little 
over twelve years ago, a few principles and objects were drawn up 
for an educational league of parents. Its vital inspiration was a 
book called ‘Home Education,’ by Miss Charlotte M. Mason. In 
that book, education was defined as the origination of ideas and 
the formation of consonant habits, and the thesis was illustrated 
in a hundred ways, irrefragable, forceful, luminous, 

Ever since its foundation, the Parents’ National Educational 
Union has progressed steadily. Its branches now overspread the 
country, with their natural history clubs, lectures on education, 
and discussion and reading circles where parents and professional 
teachers meet on neutral ground, and to their mutual benefit. More 
than this—to many hundreds of homes the influence of the Parents’ 
Union has become law and impulse, in other words the Union has 
proved itself a living power, and it is not to be wondered at that 
leading educationists abroad are describing it as a noticeable and 
significant feature in English educational life. 

At the House of Education, Ambleside, lives the founder of the 
Union, and there professional teachers are trained in accordance 
with the “P.N.E.U.” faith in ideas and habits. The House of 
Education is an institution unparalleled in England for the 
training of private governesses, and, at the present time, the 
demand upon it exceeds the supply. From here, through the 
agency of the Union’s office at 26, Victoria Street, 8.W., emanates 
‘The Parents’ Review,’ a magazine which is becoming more and 
more the recognised 'organ of advanced intellectual conceptions 
of education, advanced, not faddy—for it has always been the 
determination of the Union that no faddist “ need apply.” 

The ever-increasing attendance at the Annual Conferences 
alone indicates how wide and deep was the cry for new light upon 
the upbringing of children to which the Parents’ National 
Educational Union has offered the first organised response. What 
is the character of that response the foregoing pages have 
throughout been an informal attempt to set forth. 


Fiorence Mary Parsons, 
Member of the Executive Committee P. N. E. U. 
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** AnD so you believe it ?” she said. 

“Yes,” he admitted. ‘There is no escape, it is true.” 

“Tell me again,” she urged. “It is terrible and yet fascinating. 
What is it exactly ?” 

“T cannot tell you exactly,” with a slight emphasis on the last 
word, “for I don’t know. It may be variegation or disease; it is 
white, a blasted, deathly thing, that comes to the trees or the 
plants. And when it comes the head of our family must die. It 
is our fate.” 

“—r 

“The knowledge of it has been handed down as a secret from 
father to son for nearly four hundred years; other people may 
have seen, but they have not known that it was fate.” 

He spoke in the monotonous tone of one who repeats by rote; 
evidently there was some purpose in his tale, for it was uttered 
against his inclination. She raised her head and looked at him, 

“Why do you tell me?” she asked. 

His voice changed suddenly. 

“T don’t know what the rest of us have done,” he said abruptly, 
“but I couldn’t ask you to be my wife unless you knew. Now 
will you take me and the Manners’ fate, such as it is ?” 

She stood silent, flushing up to the roots of her hair, one foot 
stirring the gravel uneasily, her gaze on the far-away woodland. 
Thoughts crowded her brain—love, wonder, awe, and over all a 
sense of revolt at the idea of a compelling fate. She was young, 
and the young are strong before the unknown. She raised her 
head again, and looked Manners straight in the eyes: _ 

“T will take you,” she said, “but,” with a quick gesture of 
dissent, “as for your fate, God is stronger than any fate, and in 
His name we will fight it.” 


Six months later George Manners brought home his bride. It 
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was six o’ clock on a wet September evening when the carriage 
turned in at the gate and up the avenue of beeches. There were 
decorations—sopping, dripping, decorations. The red letters of 
the mottoes had streaked the white foundations; here and there 
the boisterous autumn wind had loosened a fastening, and a corner 
of a “Welcome Home” flip-flopped dejectedly backwards and 
forwards, whilst showers of heavy drops fell from the swaying 
evergreens upon the watching crowds beneath. For there were 
crowds, even on an evening like this, dripping but enthusiastic— 
men with upturned coat-collars, women with fringes out of curl 
and wisps of wet hair blowing in the wind. There should have 
been a band, too, but it had shrunk from facing the steady down- 
pour, and indeed it was no loss, 

Geraldine’s spirits sank; there was something sordid in such 
ugly, futile failure; if she had been superstitious it might have 
oppressed her as an omen. Half-way up the avenue the house 
came into sight round a bend. 

“ Look,” said her husband, “ there it is.” 

Just a glimpse, till the road straightened again, of a homely, 
rambling grey house with central porch and outstretched wings. 
Her interest quickened. 

“Ah!” she said involuntarily, “ this is better.” 

He turned and laid his hand on hers. They had both felt it 
then, the dreariness of the homecoming; but to him it was more 
than that, it reminded him of his fate. He wondered how much 
it meant to her. She divined his question instinctively, and 
smiled back at him. 

“We are together,” she said, “and,” quoting unconsciously, 
“two are better than one.” 

“No,” he answered, “ you are wrong; one is better than two.” 

She laughed. 

“Just think,” she said, “I had forgotten!” 

So, after all, it was with a thrill of laughter that they crossed 
the threshold of their home. 

It was a quaint old place, built piecemeal by many generations. 
The result was, roughly, a central greystone mass with wings 
stretching to the front. But of styles of architecture it boasted 
as many as there had been individual builders. Roofs heaped at 
all sorts of heights and angles, here a turret, there a projecting 
porch, or a quaint corner with stone seat and canopy-work ; 
ornamental chimneys in stacks, windows ecclesiastical with 
tracery, windows domestic with plain stone mullions, windows in 
the oldest part set deep into the wall. 

The main rooms were large and high, but the house abounded 
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in odd corners which seemed to have been left out of the 
architects’ calculations, and to have owed their existence to the 
exigencies and shape of the larger rooms. Unexpected staircases, 
narrow and twisted, led in the side wings to passages above. 
Steps up, steps down, awaited the unwary in dark corners; but 
those who knew and loved the place found in this exaggerated 
irregularity its characteristic charm. ; 

“Come up and see the lane,” said Manners after dinner. 

“The lane?” Geraldine repeated, looking toward the curtained 
windows against which the rain still beat heavily, and then down 
at her chiffon-ruffled dress. “It is so late, and I am really too 
lazy to change all my things.” 

“You may trust me,” he said, with amusement in his eyes, 
“you shall not spoil your frills.” 

He led the way, through the hall, up the main oak staircase, 
into the passage above. She followed, mystified. 

“This is the lane,” he said. 

“ What?” she asked, more puzzled than ever. 

“This passage,” he explained; “it goes right through the 
house, wings and all, and it is as irregular as the rest of the 
place. It has always been called the lane, at least for over a 
hundred years. There is an old letter which I'll show you some 
day, and it speaks of ‘that Layne which goeth threw the House.’” 

Geraldine nodded. The quaintness of the lane and the oddness 
of its name fascinated her. Her eyes were roaming now over its 
treasures—carved oak chairs and presses, old china, old books, old 
pictures. Suddenly she stopped short. 

“Who is that?” she said, turning to Manners. “Do move the 
lamp nearer, I want to see him.” ’ 

“Tt is not worth looking at,” he answered hurriedly, “the artist 
is unknown.” 

“T don’t care about the artist,” she said, “I want to sce 
the man.” 

He obeyed her, shifting the lamp so that its light might fall 
upon the picture, and standing in full view himself. 

“He has a very proud face,” she said slowly. “Proud, and 
yet there is fear in it too. The fear is in the eyes. Ah!” she 
turned quickly, “that is not all; the eyes are like yours in one 
thing, they see something.” 

“See something ?” Manners echoed. 

“Yes,” she answered, “yours are grey, and his are brown, but 
you both see something with. your minds that most people have 
not seen.” 

His arm jerked uneasily. 
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“ Who would not!” he muttered, too low for her to hear. 
“ What is this painted in the corner,” she went on. “It looks 
like... oh-h,” and her words seemed to catch in her throat. 
She looked at him, “Is it?” she said very low. 

George held his breath for a second, then he moved and drew 
her to him. 

“Yes,” he said gravely. 

For there in front of them, roughly painted into the picture by 
the hand of some Manners dead long ago, was an ivy sprig, and most 
of its leaves showed a deathly, blasted whiteness. Underneath, 
in dim outline, ran date and age—1510, aet. 48. The fate had 
suddenly become terribly real to Geraldine. She felt so weak, so 
girlish, in face of it. Her eyes darkened as she thought of that 
long family line, doomed one by one, and she could not wonder 
that its shadow brooded over her husband, making him graver and 
more silent than most men. She had learnt much to-night, more 
indeed than Manners had intended, but she felt that she yet did 
not know all. She saw no happiness in wilful blindness, it was 
part of her character to face the worst; so presently she broke 
the silence, stirring in his embrace till she could see his face. 

“There must be a story to that picture,” she urged, “tell 
it me.” 

“To-morrow,” he pleaded, looking down at her. 

“No, no,” she said eagerly, “to-night, here and now.” 

“Now, if you will, then, but not here. You are shivering,” 
he answered, as he drew her along the lane toward the stair- 
case, 

“T_T didn’t know it,” she said, “I am not cold.” 

“That man upstairs,” George said when they had settled down 
again, “was Walter Manners. He died, as you saw, in 1510, and 
his is the earliest instance we possess of the working of the fate. 
It must have existed before, because Walter knew of it and feared 
it, but his, or rather his son’s, is the earliest written record. It 
came to him, as it has come to each of us since, and he thought 
to cheat it by shutting himself into safety. He had one loop-hole 
of escape—he had not seen the thing himself, Nicholas, his son, 
had seen and reported. So Walter shut himself into the lane up 
there, and one bed-room at the end, closing the shutters and 
living by candle-light, that he might not see the fate outside. 
And a report went out that the Squire was ‘ wood.’” 

George stopped; his cigarette was finished; he threw the end 
of it away and took another, but held it unlit between his fingers. 
All the time he had been speaking, Geraldine, sitting opposite, 
had searched his face for a likeness to the man upstairs. She 
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drew a deep breath as he fell silent; there was nothing save that 
vague resemblance in the eyes, and the face was dogged rather 
than proud, 

“ He stayed there for eleven months,” George went on slowly, 
“till a little ivy-branch crept in at the edge of a window-frame, 
and he saw that its leaves were white——” 

“‘ Like the picture,” whispered Geraldine. 

“ After that he held up his head no more; the fate had 
conquered him, and within the month he was dead. Nicholas 
painted the ivy and the date into the portrait, Nicholas wrote 
down what had happened, and he also made the first entry in the 
roll of fate. Since then, each man has put his name to the roll, 
and, when each one dies, his successor adds the date and the leaf, 
one might say the disease, which wrought his death.” 

Geraldine lifted her head : 

“ How long is the roll?” she asked, with a hint of defiance in 
her tone. 

“There are thirteen now,” he said. 

“ And the thirteenth ? ” 

He hesitated : 

“That,” he said, “ is mine.” 

She got up and went to him: 

“Oh!” she said, “how could you, how could you! You have 
gone one step to meet it. Can you wonder if it comes to you 
now?” 

“Tt must,” he said heavily, “ you do not understand. How am 
I to break a chain which has held more than thirteen generations ? 
You have not seen the roll with its fatal leaves—here ivy, there 
an apple-twig, some so badly drawn that one cannot recognise 
them, down to that which I, too, added—my father’s.” 

“Tt was his own mind,” she said with a quick gesture of 
impatience, “ his own mind that killed Walter. Nothing happened 
to him, he just died.” 

“Tt has not always been so,” her husband answered. “There 
has been death by violence and by accident as well, but always 
death within the year. Walter fought the fate, but... Ihave 
told you.” 

“He did not fight it,” she cried, and a light broke over her 
face. “He only tried to shirk. There is a world of difference 
between.” 

George was silent. He scanned her narrowly; the small 
square-set face, and crisp brown hair, the steady blue eyes, the 
mouth sensitive but firm, the straight well-formed nose with 
nostrils dilated as at the scent of battle; Geraldine at peace he 
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had known, Geraldine the fighter was a revelation. Her un- 
flinching courage stirred him; he was slow to kindle, but the 
manhood in him fired now, and the dogged lines in his face 
strengthened : 

“By God,” he said suddenly, “you are right, and we will 
fight.” 


In the morning that last night seemed to them as a dream, 
The rain had passed, and the sun silvered alike the drops of 
yesterday, and the morning’s heavy dew. A light mist hung 
everywhere ; sounds floated up to them from the park, sheep-bells 
and the lowing of cows turned out from milking, and, from far 
away, the hum of threshing. There was a sense of distance such 
as only autumn brings, distance and a vague, indefinite, fleeting 
beauty. They felt instinctively that the fate-shadow had fled 
with the shades of night, and that this was their first day at 
home—“ a beginning of days.” Before eight George was astir. 

“T shall be down at half-past,” Geraldine had called from her 
window as he stepped out upon the lawn. 

“ All right,” he said, “Tl be back; I’m only just going round 
the place a bit.” 

She watched him cross the grass with slow lingering footsteps 
as though he were loth to disturb the morning peace, watched till 
he reached the high yew hedge upon the left which separated one 
garden from the other. Then he passed beneath the archway, and 
she saw him no more. 

To him a more than natural peacefulness brooded over the world 
that morning, and he was happier than he had ever thought to be. 
Save for himself the great kitchen garden was empty, the men 
had gone to breakfast. He sauntered down the central box- 
edged path, with its borders of flowers in tangled autumn 
profusion, till he came to the cross-path, and the giant medlar- 
tree which grew there. He looked up casually to note the fruit 
upon its branches, and, not five yards from him, one little twig 
showed deathly-white, and blasted against the green. 

What happened next he did not know. 

When he came to himself he was on the seat beneath the tree. 
His face was buried in his hands, and he heard himself repeating 
foolishly in a voice which was not his own: 

“So soon. So soon.” 

In one instant his world had changed; he hardly recognised 
the garden round him, he hardly recognised himself; even the 
sun shone with an altered light. He “saw blue,” as men will 
sometimes see after a great mental shock ; it was as though he 
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looked through tinted glasses. Then the stable-clock struck the 
half-hour. He shuddered; Geraldine would be waiting, but he 
could not, he dared not, meet her like this. 

“So soon. So soon.” 

It was not that he feared to die when his time should come, but 
he had been happy—how happy—and now. . . . He had thought 
to do good work in his generation, he had counted on years to 
come; his work would be left unfinished, there would be only one 
year more, perhaps not that. And even this he could have borne 
for himself, but Geraldine would be left forlorn, alone. 

“So soon. So soon.” 

And then all his being conggntrated in one overpowering sense 
of personality. What was this fate that it should crush him? 
Unconsciously his attitude towards it had changed ; his awakening 
of the evening before could not leave him as it found him. As his 
will rushed back into conscious revolt, a sound, a footfall, fell 
upon his ear. He was late, and Geraldine had come to seek him. 
Nearer she approached, till her hand was on his shoulder, her 
breath upon bis cheek. 

“ What a brown study!” she laughed. “ And I am so hungry.” 

He turned to her then, suddenly, abruptly : 

“Tt has come,” he said with almost brutal directness, “ will 
you still fight it?” 

She turned white as she saw his face. For one instant she 
recoiled as though he had struck her; then the lines of her face 
hardened. 

“Yes,” she said, and the words seemed to force their way 
through her firmly set lips. “ Yes, we will fight it till it is beaten 
or we are dead.” 

“See,” he said, and led her out and showed her the branch. A 
new idea seized her; they would fight, and it was her faith that 
they would conquer. With a quick instinct she emphasised her 
belief by a simple ritual. 

“ Break it off and give it me,” she said. 

He put the little white-leaved twig into her hand. 

“‘So—o,” she said quickly, throwing it upon the ground. 

His mind was set to fight, but he wondered at the womanly 
readiness of her campaign. 

“Put your foot on it,” she said, “as I put mine, and say what 
I say.” 

He obeyed, wondering. Geraldine took his hands, and together 
they swore: 

“We, George Gifford Manners and Geraldine Courthope 
Manners, will fight this fate to the death. So help us God!” 
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Then they turned and went back to the house, silently, hand 
in hand ; but the morning peace had fled, and the sun was veiled, 
and the distant sounds of autumn held for them both only the 
echo of the words: “So soon. So soon.” 


After this months passed smoothly enough. The shadow which 
hung over them, though ever present, became more and more 
dreamlike with lapse of time, passing into the background of 
consciousness. Sometimes Geraldine wondered whether, after all, 
its effect had not always been mental rather than physical, 
whether, after all, its power might not be broken merely by the 
opposition of a firmly-held will. Once or twice she found herself 
searching her husband’s face for the answer, but she would turn 
away with a sigh, for she felt that whether the thing were real 
in itself or not, it was a reality for him. 

And so the year passed till July, when the old aunts came. 

Geraldine had spent a heavy day. George had been very good ; 
the aunts were his and he took a share in entertaining them. 
But now, when tea was over, he had gone off into the park with 
the dogs. It was very dull to be left alone with the two—Lady 
Chenevix who was deaf and Aunt Everett who mumbled in 
her talk. They lived in an atmosphere of futile irritation with 
each other, the effect of their respective infirmities, and it was 
not exhilarating. Geraldine yawned surreptitiously. Aunt 
Everett had a taste for genealogies—all her stories were prefaced 
or interrupted by them, and by explanations and arguments with 
Aunt Chenevix. With luck she might finish one-and-a-half 
before the dressing-bell, the other half would be produced at 
dinner and perhaps the beginning of a third. She was a modern 
parody of Scheherezade. Geraldine was terribly bored ; more so, 
it seemed to her, than the occasion warranted. 

“A thousand and one nights of Aunt Everett,” she pondered, 
“how utterly unbearable!” 

From a quarter mile away across the park came the sound of 
rifle-firing. It was just loud enough for Aunt Chenevix to hear. 

“ What is that?” she said. Her tone was a trifle querulous, 
as if she were tacitly accusing someone of not speakirg out. 

“Tt is the new volunteer rifle-range in the park,” shouted 
Geraldine. Aunt Chenevix shook her head. 

“I wonder George could allow such a dangerous thing,” she 
said. 

“It ig quite safe,” explained Geraldine politely, “it could not 
be farther from the house because of the road, and there are red 
flags to warn people,” ill 
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“Yet,” interposed Aunt Everett, “you do hear of accidents. 
There was a man I know of, he was cousin to——” 

“Oh, yes!” Geraldine persisted hurriedly, “ but this range is 
quite safe. George said so.” 

She did not feel moved to tell the aunts exactly how George 
had expressed himself—just now she was too much bored, but 
the words came back to her mind: “It would take a very green 
Johnny,” George had said, “ to fire as wide as those flags.” 

“Cousin to Lord Thurlow,” mumbled Aunt Everett, “and his 
grandmother——” 

But Geraldine’s thoughts were hopelessly astray. Why, she 
wondered suddenly, had those words come back to her so strongly ? 
For weeks they had been wiped from her memory, five minutes 
ago she could not have quoted them, and now she scarcely heard 
Aunt Everett for the sound of them in her brain. All at once 
the meaning of it flashed upon her. The shadow of the fate 
closed round her, and she knew with certainty that the “ green 
Johnny” was shooting on the range to-day, and that in some 
strange way he and the fate were one—that fate which was 
closing in at last, and George was somewhere, she knew not 
where, alone. She rose blindly, scattering her embroidery from 
her lap, and fled through the garden door. 

“What is it?” she heard again in the querulous tones of 
Aunt Chenevix as she went. They came to her as though years 
of time had rolled in between them and her. The muffled answer 
from Aunt Everett was lost. Whether she herself answered she 
scarcely knew; but she seemed to hear a voice which said: 

“The green Johnny.” 

The ground fled from under her feet, and she saw but one 
thing as she went, even as she heard but one. By the side of 
the archway which led to the kitchen garden on her left grew 
a crimson rambler. The height of its first bloom was over, only 
a belated blossom showed here and there. Of all the things 
round her Geraldine saw but one—a rose-branch whose leaves 
were deathly white and blasted. She fled on, down the lawn, 
over the ha-ha—whether by the bridge or not, she never knew— 
across the park, making mechanically for the nearest point of 
the rifle-range. She was going more slowly now; her shoes 
were slippery on the grass, her feet seemed weighted with lead, 
and her knees trembled under her; she panted heavily : 

“Q God,” she cried, “that I may be in time!” 

For George was alone, and the fate was falling, and it needed 
the strength of two to fight it. 

As she passed out through scattered groups of bushes into 
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more open ground, the rifle-range lay across her path. She had 
come out near the targets, and there, by the last boundary flag, 
on the firing side of it, stood George. Her heart leapt till she 
nearly choked; he was safe. She supported herself where she 
stood, against the trunk of a half-grown beech. 

“ George!” she cried, holding out her arms to him and crying, 
“George! George!” 

He faced round and looked at her, wondering. It was enough. 
The ping of a bullet, a sharp sound of splintering wood, and the 
flag behind him fell with its shaft shot through at the place 
where his heart had been. The gravity of his face deepened; he 
went back to her quickly, silently ; the suddenness of the un- 
suspected danger seemed to have dazed him. As for Geraldine, 
all her courage had ebbed from her; she crouched down at the 
foot of the tree sobbing uncontrollably. 

“It—it was th—the green Johnny!” she burst forth brokenly 
as he came to her. Then he too remembered those idle words 
of a few weeks back. He gathered her in his arms and quieted 
her like a child. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, his mind waking to the full force of 
what had happened, “ but for you I should have been——” 

Geraldine laid her hand upon his mouth; even the word was 
more than she could bear when death itself had been so close. 

Then July passed into August, and the fate had threatened 
them no more. 


“Should you mind very much,” George said one afternoon, “ if 
I brought Ritterbaum back with me to dine and sleep ?” 

He had paused a moment on his way out to the dog-cart. 
Geraldine was waiting to see him off. She raised her eyebrows 
slightly in surprise. 

“ Why,” she answered, “ that is the German boy who is lodging 
at the Grange, isn’t it? What do you want with him?” 

George lowered his tone. 

“I’m sorry for him, poor chap. I’ve seen him once or twice, 
and Rice says he lives on a potato a day and is working himself 
to death over his exam. Says he needn’t either, because he’s as 
clever as they make ’em, and dead certain to pass.” 

“Ts he very wild?” she asked a little dubiously. She knew 
how it was apt to be when some unfortunate appealed to George's 
heart and imagination, but he had never gone quite so far as this 
before. 

“Poor fellow,” he said irrelevantly, with a grave twinkle in 
his eye, “ think of half a potato for dinner and no butter with it,” 
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Geraldine laughed, and when she laughed he won. “I plead 
guilty,” she said, “ have it as you will.” 

She awaited her guest with some anxiety. He came back with 
George in the evening—a middle-sized, fair German boy, with 
upright straw-coloured hair, and the inevitable pince-nez. He 
stooped a little and peered forward with his short-sighted eyes, 
“ eyes with a queer glitter in them,” she caught herself thinking. 
By the end of dinner she voted him “a nice boy.” He was 
clever, certainly, and amusing; he ate like an Englishman and 
talked like one, only dropping now and again into solitary 
German words. He was nervous—doubtless from overwork— 
and there was something about him which puzzled her a little. 
After dinner, partly in sympathy, partly in curiosity, she tried 
to make him talk about himself. 

“ Are you all alone at the Grange?” she said. 

“Yes,” he said, “I take all my holidays alone.” 

“But,” she asked, “don’t you sometimes go back to your 
people, or do you like England so much better than Germany ?” 

“ Ach, no!” he answered, with a quick deprecating gesture, 
“T have no people and Germany is my home.” 

His words were simple, but the yearning tone in which he 
spoke made her heart ache. He seemed to her at that moment 
the incarnation of loneliness. 

“Are there no brothers and sisters, then?” she went on 
gently. 

“No,” he said, “there was Lise, but she died years ago. She 
was drowned,” he continued rapidly, more as if he were picturing 
something to himself than speaking aloud, “ drowned, and I was 
there—there on the shore. She was older and stronger, but I 
would have saved her, and the women held me back, they said 
I could not swim. Ach, Gott! Ican hear her screaming now; 
at night I hear her——” He stopped, shuddering, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

In a few minutes he broke silence again: 

“She was German,” he explained, apologetically, “like me, I 
loved my mother too, but she was always English.” 

There was a touch of tragedy in his tone. Then his confidence 
dried up and he spoke no more of the past. 

“And how about the exam.?” George said lazily, from the 
depths of a big arm-chair, “the doctor told me you were slaving 
too hard.” 

Ritterbaum’s face changed. He seemed to have been brought 
back roughly to confront the present. 

*Ah!” he burst out, “I am working like th—the——” he 
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looked at Geraldine, and began again, “I am working all day and 
half the night. I must pass, I must, I must.” 

“My dear fellow,” said George, still lazily, “you are young 
enough. Where's the hurry?” 

Ritterbaum’s eyes blazed; he stammered furiously : 

“Th—the—hurry,” he repeated, “TI tell you there 7s hurry and 
verdammte hurry too!” 

George uncrossed his legs and sat up. This sudden excitement 
startled him. 

“Gently, gently,” he said. 

The fire died out of Ritterbaum’s eyes as suddenly as it had 
blazed: he hung his head. 

“You are good to me,” he said with a break in his voice, “ and 
—I am not fit to be here.” 

He half turned and looked at Geraldine, mutely, abjectly, 
like a dog that has done wrong. She held out her hand to 
him. 

“Poor boy!” she said. 

That night, unknown to those within, the fate crept one stage 
nearer to the house. In the moonlight it might have been seen 
that the weeping ash-tree on the lawn was touched here and 
there with white, 

In the dark hour that comes before dawn, Geraldine still slept, 
and as she slept she dreamt. 

It seemed to her that she and George struggled together in the 
waters of an ink-black lake. Ink-black, starless sky stretched 
above them, and along the shore grew trees whose leaves were 
deathly white, and blasted. She felt that George’s strength was 
failing ; every moment he hung more heavily upon her, and her 
power to save him grew less and less; yet still, slowly, they 
moved toward the bank. And then, from out of the thick white 
foliage, came a voice. 

“ Mein Freund,” it muttered quickly and low, “I will kill you. 
I will bathe the hands in your blood. Ach, yes, yes!” 

The unseen thing laughed, and the shadow of the fate closed 
over Geraldine, holding her, crushing her as it had done before. 
Yet even then she knew that help which would come at call lay 
beyond the deathly belt of trees. But when she tried to scream 
the water washed the long strands of her hair between her 
parted lips and choked her. The bonds of sleep burst suddenly, 
and she awoke screaming. But the dream still clung about her, 
the voice still sounded in her ears. Till—in reality it was but 

an instant—her senses cleared, and she saw. ‘There was a candle 
in the room, and, a silhouette against its faint light, by the bed 
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stood Ritterbaum. He was bending over George's sleeping form ; 
he moved his hand, and something glittered. Again Geraldine 
screamed, louder, louder, for the help that must come. George 
stirred: he moved till his profile showed in the candle-light. 

“ What is it?” he said drowsily. 

Ritterbaum stood up; he brushed his hand suddenly over his 
face as though to clear away the cobwebs of the present. He had 
heard a woman cry in her death-agony before. There was a 
troubled light of struggling recollection in his eyes. 

“ Lise!” he said. 

Then memory brought reason back to him, and he stood there 
in his right mind. When the truth broke upon him it was more 
than he could bear. He turned and fled into the darkness, 
flinging the razor from him as he went. It fell with a clatter 
into the bath; then a splash, and all was still. 

Dream and reality, now the danger was over, seemed to 
Geraldine inextricably mixed, but one thing was certain—she had 
saved George once more, but only by two seconds. He was wide 
enough awake now. 

“ But for you——” he said again. 

Geraldine shuddered; she was so small, so weak, to stand 
between him and death. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“To his room,” he said, “it would be brutal to leave him to 
himself.” 

“I—I am afraid,” she said piteously. 

George looked at her and hesitated, then : 

“There is nothing to fear,” he said, quietly, “the boy is sane 
enough now. I cannot be a brute.” 

“He was sobbing his heart out on the bed,” George told her 
afterwards ; “I suppose it was the best thing he could do, but it 
hurt a fellow to stand and watch him. I got him to tell me 
things afterwards—said he owed me something, you know, and 
he couldn’t deny that. His mother was English, as he told you, 
and she set her heart on his being an English doctor. The 
training, or at any rate the living, costs more here than in 
Germany, but as long as she lived it was all right; then she died 
and her pension with her. There was enough left, just enough, 
to keep him and educate him till he could earn, always,” and 
George emphasized his words slowly, “always supposing he went 
straight through his exams. without a hitch. That’s where the 
damage came in. He got into a panic about it, for no earthly 
reason, and screwed his money and his brains, and... there 
you are.” 
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“Yos,” she said, “ but what next?” 

“Oh!” he said, fidgeting a little in his chair, “Rice took him 
up to Milner the specialist this morning, and he’s to run wild for 
a year in his beloved Fatherland, some place with a double-bar- 
relled name; and then he may go back to work again, provided 
he doesen’t drive himself silly.” 

“But,” she said, “I don’t quite understand. Where is the 
money to come from?” 

“Well, you know, I—er—I mean, he did spare my life after 
all, you see, and I’m grateful to him, and I’ve lent it to him for 
as long as he likes. He wouldn’t take it anyhow else. After 
all,” George added bitterly, and the old cloud settled down upon 
his face, “I mayn’t be here, and in that case I am last on the 
roll.” Then his mood changed. 

“Thirteenth,” he said, “it would be good for the thirteenth to 
win.” 

Geraldine sighed. The night’s experiences had shaken her 
more than she would own, especially to George. There was still 
a month of the year to run, and she dreaded what that month 
might bring. 


“ Hang it,” said George on the last morning as he opened his 
letters at the breakfast table, “those idiots Thompson and James 
are sending the wrong railings. I ordered eight-barred, and they 
are sending five. A lot of use they'll be for keeping in deer. 
Sending them off to-day, too! I shall bicycle over to Thorpe and 
wire to stop them.” 

Geraldine looked at him anxiously. 

“Can’t we drive?” she asked, “I ricked my knee yesterday, 
you know, and I don’t think I can ride.” 

“Of course you can’t,” he said, “and the horses are all gone 
down to be shod. Is it very important ?” 

“Only,” she answered very low, and with a touch of wistfulness 
in her voice, “that it is the last day.” 

“Well,” he said, “I can’t wait till the horses come back; the 
only chance of stopping the things is to go at once. Do you 
think I’m too young to take care of myself?” 

His tone might have warned her that he was in no mood to 
submit to interference, but in her anxiety she persisted : 

“Twice before,” she said, and stopped. 

George caught her up sharply : 

“You would remind me,” he said, peremptorily, “that but for 
you I should not be here now. That is quite true, and yet,” his 
face hardened as he spoke, “I will go to Thorpe this morning, 
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and I will go alone. What is the good of ‘fighting the fate’ as 
you call it, if we knock under like this? It is childish.” 

“Perhaps,” she hazarded, “I could ride after all.” 

He pushed back his chair and stood up. 

“ You will not,” he said, “ you are not fit. I forbid it.” 

Ten minutes later he was gone. Geraldine watched him from 
the window, reasoning meanwhile with her fears, and being 
reasoned with they lessened. In truth what was there to alarm 
her? Six miles of a country road, ridden alone by an expert 
bicyclist ; that was all. As she looked out at the autumn beauty, 
silent, misty, fleeting, she almost smiled: the shadow of the fate 
seemed so far away. Sheep were browsing in the park; the sound 
of their bells floated up to her, and from the distance came a hum 
of threshing. The haziness of the September morning clung to 
things of sound as well as of sight, and spread a veil of mystery 
between. 

“The last day,” she mused, and by the fear that thrilled her 
anew, she understood something of the bliss that might come with 
to-morrow’s freedom. 

But George was out of sight and she was restless. She left the 
breakfast-room, crossed the passage, and went out upon the lawn, 
wandering aimlessly hither and thither. The crimson-rambler 
was in flower again; she saw that its leaves still showed white 
here and there. Nearer home, the weeping-ash was touched with 
the same strange variegation; she saw that, too, and thought of 
the “ green Johnny ” and of Ritterbaum. 

“Tt was I,” she said softly, but with a thrill that had in it 
something of triumph, “I who saved him!” 

She turned and looked up towards the house. Then the light 
of the sun went out suddenly for her, as it had gone out for George 
a year before, and the strength of the fate came down, crushing 
her, holding her. For beneath the windows of the library, 
George’s own room, where the love-lies-bleeding trailed its red 
flowers to the ground, the whiteness of fate lay thick. 

She drew in her breath sharply, like one in physical pain, 
throwing wide her hands in supplication : 

“Oh God,” she cried, ‘“‘ save him, he is alone! ” 

A wild impulse seized her to rush upon the deadly thing, 
to rend it, to trample it into the earth. She took three steps 
forward and stopped, struck by the futility of her purpose. The 
fate was there with the inevitableness of fact, nothing could alter 
that. And they had been so near deliverance—the last day ! 
But she dared not think of the might-have-been, her whole 
mind must be concentrated on the present; and the present lay 
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for her now in that one thing, George was alone and she helpless. 
Fight? How could she, when she knew not whether he were 
fighting too, whether—the thought choked her—he were not 
already past fighting. And yet, she was sworn to it, and in that 
was their only hope. She set her teeth hard, and turned the 
whole strength of her being into one channel. 

“T will,” she said. 

She turned and went into the house ; instinctively she mounted 
to the lane; its windows looked out over the way that George 
must come. As she paced there, to and fro, her eye rested on 
Walter’s portrait. He had always been a man rather than a picture 
to her. She stopped before him now. 

“Yow!” she said with scorn, “if only you had fought instead 
of shirking.” 

The tall clock farther on ticked dismally : 

“Thir-teenth. Thir-teenth.” 

How long she waited she knew not—an hour, two hours? She 
was at the window now, and she heard from a half-mile away the 
click of the park-gate latch swinging home. She held her breath: 
he, it, something, was coming. Ah! with a quickening of 
suspense as the something came into sight—a man on a bicycle 
riding for dear life ; but it was not George. 

She met him at the door. He was but an overgrown boy 
after all; his hand was on the bell, and he started as she came 
out; her face frightened him; but her voice was steady even to 
coldness. 

“You wanted me?” she said. 

“N—no. That is, yes,” he stammered breathlessly, and then 
he blurted it all out. “There has been an accident—horse shied 
and upset the cart. They are bringing him home.” 

“ Bringing him?” she repeated, as if she could not understand. 
And yet, hidden away in her brain, she felt that she knew better, far 
better, what it meant than the boy who told her. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘He is badly hurt—concussion or something.” 

She breathed more quickly. 

“Oh! then,” she said, “he is not—dead ?” 

He raised his chin a fraction. In his short experience men did 
not die so easily ; why had she jumped to so sudden a conclusion ? 
It was foolish. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “They will be here soon,” he added 
bluntly, ‘‘ oughtn’t things to be got ready ?” 

Geraldine’s dazed fit passed. She was wide awake on the instant: 
“Yes, yes, of course,” she answered hurriedly, ‘‘ Good-bye.” 
She passed into the house and directed preparations. The 
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servants obeyed her deftly, silently, for they, too, feared, and her 
face silenced them. For herself, she was conscious of one thing— 
she was fighting against a compelling, an arbitrary force—she 
was fighting for George who was beyond fighting for himself. 

When everything was ready she went down to the door once 
more. There was a steady crunching of feet upon the gravel ; 
she looked out and saw a hurdle with six bearers, and the doctor 
walking alongside. For full fifteen seconds she could not realise 
that it was George; this still, helpless figure of a man seemed to 
have nought to do with her. As they turned the grass-plot she 
saw his face. It was enough; she trembled from head to foot, 
but only for an instant, then she clenched her hands. “ Fight,” 
she said beneath her breath, “ fight.” 

The doctor scanned her professionally as she came ney 
“She will do,” he thought, “for the present; but Heaven help 
her—afterwards.” 

Geraldine could not talk before the men, but she turned and led 
the way; up the wide oak staircase and along the lane past 
Walter’s portrait, into the sunny south bedroom. When the rest 
had, gone, and she was left with Doctor Rice, she turned and 
faced him. 

“Tell me the truth,” she said. 

He held out his hand to her unconsciously. 

“You must be brave,” he said, but his words came with 
difficulty. ‘“ He may wake up quietly and almost naturally.” 

“ Yes,” she asked, but if not—what ?” 

Her eyes searched his, steadily, mercilessly. He moved un- 
easily. 

“He may not know you,” he answered. 

“Ts that all ?” she said, still with that pitiless, soul-searching 
gaze. He looked away from her, out of the window, anywhere. 
There was no escape; he looked back again, and laid a hand upon 
her arm. 

“ He—may not wake at all,” he said. 

She gave a half-sob, and turned away from him. Presently he 
broke the silence. 

“You have not heard yet how it happened. Just before he got 
to Thorpe his tyre punctured. He had ridden over a piece of glass 
right in the middle of the road.” 

Geraldine started ; her perceptions were all at once inordinately 
keen. 

“T knew it,” she murmured. “If I had been there I would 
have saved him. Two together would have ridden at the side.” 
“True,” he said, but he was puzzled. Then he continued, 
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“He did his errand, left the machine to be mended, and got a 
lift with Major Peebles who was coming the same way. The mare 
was fresh, she shied at a newspaper blowing in the wind, and 
bolted. They upset at Three ;Trees corner, and for him,” he 
motioned towards the bed, “ it was concussion. ‘The Major escaped 
unhurt, and he told me.” 

The Major had escaped, and George lay there bandaged, un- 
conscious. Even for her he would not look nor stir; even for 
her, just now, he was as dead. She moved from the window and 
sat down beside the bed. It was one o'clock, and she felt in- 
stinctively that till eight on the morrow the battle would be 
neither lost nor won. ‘Till then, she had to fight for two. She 
concentrated her will on the moments as they came; till then, 
there would be for her no past, no future, only a vital, too vital 
present. 

She slipped her hand beneath the bed-clothes and laid her 
fingers lightly upon George’s arm, her head was beside his on the 
pillow. The doctor watched her narrowly; there was something 
which he could not fathom. But she had no thought for him. 
In spite of herself she was conscious of a doubleness of nature 
which she had never felt before in the same acute degree—one of 
her was all will, fighting a owtrance, the other was awake with 
painful vividness to the trivialities of each moment as it came. 
And so the hours passed, not long, not short, like the continual 
present of eternity. As the sun left the windows, as the shadows 
lengthened, as the night fell, Geraldine scarcely moved. Only 
when the dead time came with the small hours, something seemed 
to thrill her. Now and again she moved her head and whispered 
into the ear of the unconscious man beside her : 

“ Fight,” she said, “ fight.” 

And who can tell whether his soul heard? There was no sign. 

Just before seven the sun rose, and the night-lamp burned 
yellow against the white light struggling through the blinds. 
Geraldine saw, and for some strange reason it jarred upon her, by 
analogy perhaps with her own struggle between life and death. 
The doctor saw it too; he rose and put out the lamp. She looked 
across at him and signed that he should draw up the blind of the 
eastern window All at once she felt that the light of the sun 
was good. It streamed full upon her, upon her only, while George 
lay in shadow. ‘The doctor had seen women grow old in one night 
before; there were lines about her eyes, and threads of silver in 
her hair. It seemed as if the fate had laid its finger upon her 
also, the nearest of all to George, but that he did not know. 

Still the quarters crept on, still the vividness of the moments 
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hurt as they passed. The threshing machine had started again, 
the sheep-bells were tinkling as they tinkled yesterday—yesterday, 
or was it ten thousand years ago? The window was open, there 
was a little breeze, and she could hear, she thought, the rustle of 
every leaf on every tree. A dead branch hung from the climbing 
rose near by; there was no rustle in that, the sound was hard, 
almost like castanets. There was movement and the joy of living 
everywhere. 

Then the clock struck the three-quarters. To her tense feeling 
the sound was loud and clamorous. Her touch tightened imper- 
ceptibly on the arm of the man beside her, and those fifteen 
minutes stretched out before her suddenly, long, interminable as 
a life-time. At the end would come, what? She held herself, as 
it were, with both hands. It was almost more than one may bear 
and live. 

As the hour sounded—eight slow strokes—surely never strokes 
were so slow before—there was a movement, scarcely more than a 
pulsation, ia the arm beneath her fingers. She held her breath; 
even her heart seemed to stop beating, for an age or an instant. 

“What day is it?” asked a voice, George’s voice, weak, but 
quiet and his own. 

Geraldine breathed again, and her heart went on, with a sudden 
throb. 

“ Wednesday,” she said gently. 

“What time?” he asked, and there was an insistence in his 
tone that was not there before. 

“Tt has just struck eight,” she answered, low but clearly, so 
that he might grasp all the meaning of the words. 

“Ah!” he said, “then we have won?” 

“Thank God!” she answered, as the burden of the fate fell 
from her suddenly, “oh, yes, yes!” 

M. Kirxsy Hi11, 


























Fountain of Love. 


Ox cradled spring, 
In garden quaint enfolden— 
Where closely cling 
Ivies and mosses golden— 
From immemorial time thy living tide 





Has gushed, while myriad summers bloomed and died, 


And earth and stars waxed olden. 


Lilac and may 
Their rain-like flowers have scattered ; 
At dawn of day 
Unnumbered birds have chattered ; 
Cuckoo has called—then silence once again 
Has fallen, or bitter wind, tempestuous rain, 
Thy garden bowers have shattered. 


Yet from its source 
In strength for ever growing, 
The living force 
Of thy pure stream is flowing— 
Older than sky and sea and crumbling hilis, 
Younger than first-begotten daffodils 
Or daybreak’s earliest glowing. 


Who stoops to drink 

At thy clear wave new-leaping, 
Shall leave thy brink 

As one awaked from sleeping ; 


Old things have passed away—new earth, new skies— 


Behold, the mist has fallen from his eyes! 
Love has been found—and weeping. 


Artuur L. Sautmon, 











Of Heather Brooms. 


Fivi-AND-TWENTY years ago, before Bisley had become synony- 
mous with rifle-ranges, I sat, a child beside my mother, in a 
labourer’s cottage on the edge of the moor. Peat smoke rose 
from the open hearth, and the housewife regaled us with home- 
made cake and turnip wine; she also fastened into my small coat 
a spray of pink daphne from the garden. She was a woman of 
sixty, with a lean wrinkled face like a shrivelled russet apple; 
but she had the vigour and verve of a girl of sixteen. Every 
morning she went out to field labour, and she was as cheerful as 
the day was long—indomitably cheerful. Out of many meetings 
with her, I can only remember one sentence, and that was uttered 
on this occasion. My mother inquired, “And where is your 
daughter Rachel now?” Answered our hostess, “She ain’t in 
service now; she come home last Michaelmas twelvemonth, and 
she’s been going about with Heth.” This mysterious remark 
received no further elucidation, and I concluded, with a child’s 
dim reasoning, that Heth must be the man in Genesis who had 
daughters, and was now promenading Surrey as Rachel’s young 
man. Long afterwards I learned that my mother had also 
imagined Heth to be somebody who was “walking out” with 
Rachel, until she came upon that sturdy daughter of a sturdier 
mother, urging a little donkey along a sandy lane; and the 
donkey drew a cart piled up with heaps of “heth ”—Anglicé 
heather. In those parts and those days heather was extensively 
used instead of straw, for pigsties and the like; also as fuel for 
the big chimney-side ovens in the open fireplaces (though furze, 
peat, and “sprays ””—fir and birch boughs—where procurable or 
affordable, were better), but everybody knew that the main and 
chief purpose for which “heth” had been created was the making 
of heather brooms. 

Do townsfolk know these invaluable implements? Birch brooms 
sre common enough ; they are sold round all the London suburbs 
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by clothes-prop people and gipsy basket-carts. But the heather 
broom is pre-eminently a country product for country usages, 
such as the cleaning of farmyards, cowsheds, and pigsties, the 
sweeping out of country back-kitchens; no cottage, however 
humble, would be without one. Certain Highland lairds are 
reputed to derive two-thirds of their income from the sale of 
heather brooms; and the “ broom-squires” of the southern 
counties sometimes sell a whole cart-load at once, thus re- 
plenishing a hall or farm for years to come. These broom- 
squires are a queer, mongrel race, half gipsy, half squatter. 
They inhabit the fringes of the Surrey heaths, and the lonely 
slopes of Hindhead; and they pass on wide irregular orbits 
through the south and west of England; their two-wheel 
vehicles, drawn by stalwart donkeys or New Forest ponies, are 
laden with such earthenware pottery as would tempt the most 
obdurate feminine heart. Bowls, jars, pans, huge water-jugs, 
eared harvest-jugs for slinging over the shoulder, glazed brown 
ware in “crocks” of every sort and size—all these are steadied 
and kept in place on the cart by strata of heather brooms, dark 
purple-brown amongst the ruddy earthenware; the colour scheme 
is delightful. These hawkers do not make the pottery, but the 
brooms are their own construction—asarule. There is a well- 
known legend—Charles Kingley, I think, tells it somewhere, but 
an Isle of Wight farmer unblushingly narrated it to me as having 
been overheard in his own rickyard—a story of two broom-squires 
who met at Alresford fair. One demanded how the other could 
afford to undersell him by offering heather brooms at a penny 
each? “TI steals the heth, and I steals the stales, and I steals the 
withs, but yet I can’t sell mine under three-ha’pence.” ‘ Ah!” 
says the other, “ but I steals mine ready made.” 

The heather is reaped before it flowers, when the stalks are 
long and wiry and thick with hard buds. The stales, or handles, 
are cut from Spanish chestnut, or any strong young wood that 
happens to grow handy. The peasant parents in ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ were broom-makers, but in their case it seems to have 
been a singularly unremunerative profession ; perhaps the broom 
market is over-crowded in the Hartzwald. In winter the broom- 
squires change their ware; having annexed all the berried holly, 
and poached all the available mistletoe for ten miles round, they 
are off with their loot to the large towns, and drive a roaring 
trade. Sometimes they travel far afield; I have seen them 
arriving in tow-boats behind the Isle of Wight steamer, their 
huge freight of holly glistening scarlet and bronze against the 
Wintry sea; and once I discovered a bough of spindlewood berries 
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in a Brompton shop-window which had been obtained from one of 
i these vagrant gentry at dawn in Covent Garden. But, as yet, 
never in any district of London have I found a heather broom. 
If only a broom-squire would come round! One would pay 
whatever he liked to ask, for the sake of old times, and then shut 
one’s self up somewhere, to dream and dream. Farther than any 
witch’s besom the heather broom would carry one. 

Now here is a very old broom that has worn itself out doing 
yeoman service in the backyard; but perhaps it will serve our 
turn, Brooms have a homing instinct, and will not turn to 
right or left until their foot—their one foot—be on their native 
heather. Close your eyes, mount and ride. Hey, presto! we are 
there already. 

Do we find ourselves on a Cornish moor, where the grey 
boulders tower out of the crimson heath-bloom, and the vast 
groundswell of the Atlantic surges and swerves in, a hundred 
feet below? Jackdaws chatter among the rocks, plaintive wheat- 
ears flit from stone to stone; the black peat-sod is red with sun- 
dew, and glittering with strewn mica flakes. The wishing-well 
water trickles out of its granite cave, and the girls come up, 
pitcher on head, fromthe fishing-village. High above all, 
muffied in grass and fern and heather, looms the Druid altar—its 
sacrificial hollows filled with dew, that once held pools of blood. 

Or is it a Hampshire heath? A wilderness such as encircles 
the New Forest, drowsy with the eternal murmur of bees in the 
ling, sweet with marsh blossoms and pine scents. The bog-waters 
gleam strangely at nightfall, and the tall king-ferns recede into 
blacker shadow. Resinous odours rise from the trailing St. John’s- 
Wort. Keep your foot away from it; in the Isle of Man they say 
that if you tread on the St. John’s-Wort after sunset, a fairy horse 
will break from the earth and gallop about with you all night. 
Here, also, are strange flowers and precious plants for the finding, 
such as the summer-ladies’ tresses, tremulous with pale bells, the 
desire of the collector's heart, growing only here in all England. 
It becomes darker and darker; far away, across a sea-grey streak, 
a lighthouse flashes. The brown owl dips over the furze-brake, 
the night-jar whirrs across the bracken. 

Or have we come to a Dorset heath, such as the wild wastes 
called the Dorset Ireland, where the children of irremediable 
poverty knit their never-ending tale of Ringwood gloves, and 
cook all their food indiscriminately in one black pot; such, again, 
as the desert lands round Wareham, where the rivers pour into 
the upper reaches of Poole Harbour. The ciliated heather, rose- 
red with grey silky stems, drops over the lapping tide, the air is 
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full of sea-birds, crying and wheeling. Or is this a Yorkshire 
grouse-moor like that in the ‘ Water-Babies,’ “all soft turf and 
springing heather,” and full of bilberries and whinberries, fern 
and wild thyme, where lizards glitter and vanish down the crevices 
of the limestone rocks ? 

Or is it a Norfolk heath? over which the Petulengro tribe 
might journey to the great horse-fair; a moor such as surrounds 
the Shrieking Pits of Aylmerton, where the Spectre Woman walks 
wailing and is never comforted. Or a Devon heath, where 
reddening brambles and rusty ferns overhang the Pixy-stones, 
and the voice of the sea sings faintly in the distance ? 

No—none of these; it is only such a Surrey heath as you 
shall find in any day within an hour of London. The tender blue 
sky is veiled with heat-haze, the midday sun beats down full- 
orbed; the wind is honey-sweet from a million heatherbells. 
Like some fairy prince flinging off his mean disguise, the moor 
has changed its russet to royal gold and purple, glowing from 
rim to rim of the horizon. In the Irish legend of “Smallhead 
and the King’s Son,” these two worthies metamorphosed them- 
selves, in a village on market-day into two heather brooms. 
They promptly set to work to brush up the road; the crowd 
acclaims them as “the mercy of God,” and, as a blessing from 
heaven, “sent to sweep the road for us.” Nobody is in the least 
surprised when they change into two doves and take flight. Some 
such celestial agency must have swept and garnished this little 
haven of peace under the hill-firs. The brown fallen spines lie 
soft as velvet underfoot; the giant spikes of rosebay-willowherb 
guard the outer ward. Climbing the hill-side, knee-deep in bloom, 
one brushes past the short bushes of bilberries, or “ herts,” blue- 
black with pleasant fruit. Green brackens lean over the little 
well-hollow in the hill-top, dark in an immemorial pine-shadow ; 
and drop, drop, drop, the little spring drips into its brown limpid 
pool with sandy sides. Birds come here to drink, faded heath- 
bells fall in and float, little blue butterflies drift by from the 
blinding glare outside. 

At the foot of the hill lies a yellow glimmer, where the Marsh- 
Asphodel grows, and the Golden-rod, which closes all wounds, and 
is also a divining-rod for the discovery of buried gold and silver. 
In Elizabethan days, dried Golden-rod was imported and sold at 
half-a-crown an ounce by the London herb-women, until it was 
found by Hampstead ponds, and then its repute declined. Here 
also is the Marsh-violet, and the Bog-Pimpernel; and what is 
this warm aromatic breath, redolent of a thousand memories, that 
hovers across the moor? Many names it has, and by any name 
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it will smell as sweet—Bog-Myrtle, Golden-withy, Candle-berry, 
Sweet-Gale—the pleasantest, cleanest, keenest of all heathland 
odours. In Sweden they brew a powerful drink from Sweet-Gale, 
and some have mentioned it as an ingredient of the mysterious 
heather-beer. The peasants of Isla and Jura make a palatable 
beverage by mixing two-thirds of heath-tops with one of malt; 
but it lacks the Pictish potency. 

“The Pechs were a great people for ale, which they brewed frae 
heather; sae, ye ken, it bood to be an extraornar cheap kind of drink, 
for heather, I’se warrant, was as plenty then as it’s now. This art o’ 
theirs was muckle sought after by the other folk that lived in the kintry; 
but they never would let out the secret, but handed it down from father 
to son among themselves, wi’ strict injunctions frae one to another never 
to let onybody ken aboot it.” 


At last, gradually exterminated by the Scots, the dwarfish race is 
reduced to two, father and son. King Kenneth threatens to 
torture them into disclosure of the secret. The father agrees to 
tell it on one condition, which is granted him. 
“Then said the Pech: 
“*My son ye maun kill 
Before I will you tell 
How we brew the yill 
Frae the heather bell.’ 


The king was dootless greatly astonished at sic a request; but as he had 
promised, he caused the lad immediately to be put to death. When the 
auld man saw his son was dead, he started up in a great stewd, and cried: 
‘ Now, do wi’ me as you like. Myson ye might have forced, for he was 
but a weak youth, but me ye never can force: 


“<« And though you may me kill, 
I will not you tell 
How we brew the yill 
Frae the heather bell.’”* 


Probably this occult drink was of the nature of mead. Mead, 
which is made from honey, is intoxicating; and heather-honey is 
of a singular and pungent sweetness. But heather, strange to 
say, has a world-old association with tragedy. The child of sour 
barren soils, holding no communion with rich cornlands and 
fruits of the earth, its banishment and isolation marks it out to 
evildoers as fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. In Germany 
they ascribe the very colour of the Heide (heath) to the blood of 
the slain Heiden (heathen) who inhabited the waste lands. The 
little brooks which ooze from the marsh and creep over the moor 
leave rusty-red stains on their pebbles, and a sharp sweet taste in 
the mouth—is it of iron or blood? It might be either. I know 


* Chambers, ‘Popular Rhymes of Scotland.’ 
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of no song so terrible as Schumann’s Heide-Knabe, where the boy, 
having dreamed an ill dream, goes forth reluctantly over the 
heath, bearing money for his master. The heath-track—the 
stunted willows—the vast levels of loneliness—the inevitable 
approach of the predestined murderer, these things haunt one like 
a nightmare, the worse for its inherent probability. All the 
plants, too, which frequent heatherlands, are in popular belief of 
supernatural endowment, and more or less malevolent. Some- 
times they are holy plants, set there to counteract the malign 
influences of their comrades; but for the most part they are akin 
to Will-o’-the-wisps, witch spells, and ghosts of murdered 
travellers; they represent the spade-suit among flowers. 

Take, for instance, the imperial Foxglove; glorious to behold, 
yet of ill repute among all nations. The English know it as 
Witches’-Bells, the Welsh as Goblin’s Gloves; the Irish, with 
that reserve which overtakes them when the fairies are in 
question, know it as Lusmore or Great Herb, consecrate to the 
affairs of the Good People. It is a dangerous plant, and no animal 
will touch it. It impedes the circulation of the blood, produces 
violent exhilaration of the spirits, and has various other ill effects 
upon the human system. The Derbyshire women, early in this 
century, used to intoxicate themselves with Foxglove tea, secretly 
brewed in their husbands’ absence. To counteract this evil influ- 
ence, here is a trail of Honeysuckle, red and cream and gold; the 
Albranke or witch-snare of Lower Germany. Consumptive folk 
were wont to seek sorceresses, who passed them thrice through a 
circular wreath of Honeysuckle, cut when the leaves were just 
budding, during the increase of the March moon. Here the 
heath-stalks are enmeshed, and the furze-bushes half strangled, 
with salmon-coloured threads and tiny waxen-blooms; this is the 
Dodder, the precious Epithymum of ancient lore. Charms were 
once in vogue for use where Dodder grew, to disperse and scatter 
its concentrated magic. 


“The strings have no leaves at all upon them,” says Culpepper, “ but 
wind and interlace themselves upon a small plant, that it taketh away all 
comfort of the sun from it, and is ready to choke and strangle it... . 
All dodders are under Saturn, tell me not of physicians crying up 
Epithymum, or that dodder which groweth upon thyme; he is a physician 
indeed that hath wit enough to choose his dodder according to the nature 
of the disease and humour peccant.” 


Here are the antlered branches of the Staghorn or Club-moss, 
the Selago of the Druids, the Golden Herb which must be 
gathered in stealth by a naked virgin with mystic ceremonial. 
The dust which issues from its spore-cases, being highly inflam- 
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mable, is collected for purposes of fireworks and stage lightning. 
In Cornwall it is still used for diseases of the eye, being plucked 
with a holy invocation, and many reminiscences of the Druidic 
rite, notably the white cloth to wrap it in. Here, to ward off 
heathen spells, are the perfumed yellow blossoms of Our Lady’s 
Bedstraw, on which Christ lay in the manager, and which 
refresheth the sore weariness of travellers; here is the gentle 
Eyebright or Euphrasy, “that gives dim eyes to wander leagues 
around,” and here the soil is red with Sundew, the flower-ogre 
that feeds on baby flies. Spirits of Sundew—agua rosae solis— 
were once an infallible cure for the plague; its distilled juice 
yields a strong stimulant. Does it secrete the mystery of heather- 
ale? Here, in trails of blue and twists of white, is the delicate 
Milkwort, with which garlanded, our forefathers walked the 
boundaries in Gang-week; here are the yellow Hawkweed, the 
Devil’s-bit-scabious, the pink Centaury, and a host of others. 
And here, there, and everywhere, fragrant and bushy, grows the 
Bracken-fern, the Fern of God, the hated of witches, in whose 
cut stalks is the signature ILH.8. When the brackens of Christ- 
church Head begin to curl up out of the heatherhill, the fisher- 
men of the Stour and Avon put out their first lobster-pots; also 
they say— 
“When the fern is as high as a spoon, 

Then you may sleep an hour at noon; 

When the fern is as high as the table, 

Then you may sleep as long as you're able; 


When the fern begins to look red, 
Then milk is good with brown bread.” 


There are six species of English heath, not counting the Ling; 
six miracles of pink and purple and dulcet honey-scent. Sweet 
are the uses of them all; ale and brooms are not their sum total. 
The Northern cottager knows their worth ; still, as in the “ Lady 
of the Lake,” “ withered heath and rushes dry” are his roof, and 
his walls are of black earth combined with heather. He makes 
his bed of heath, he twines his ropes of it; he dyes his yarn and 
wool a golden yellow in a decoction of young heather-twigs. 
This plant of royal purple is essentially the poor man’s plant; 
growing where nothing else will, hardy against all weathers, 
limitless in profusion, it supplies him with the means of shelter, 
rest, and fuel. In the Northern hemisphere it is but a shadow, 
in extent, size, and variety, of what it attains elsewhere; in Cape 
Colony alone there are nearly three hundred species, and in 
southern latitudes it becomes arborescent. Linnwus mentions a 
belief among tha Lapps, that two plants would eventually over- 
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run and destroy the earth; namely heather and tobacco. This 
would at any rate be a pleasanter finale than collision with a 
comet. 

You will perceive then that the heathland supplies a man with 
most things, if not all, necessary for soul and body: that is, if he 
be one to be“ content with plain and simple things,” as A Kempis 
says, “and not to grumble against any inconvenience.” Bilberries 
and blackberries for his food, roseberries too and hawthorn-berries 
from scattered stunted bushes: wine of sundew, and beer of bog- 
myrtle, and ale of heather, to make him merry. Roots and 
stalks and juices to defend him from things supernatural (which 
he may justly expect in such a solitude), flowers of holy meaning 
tolead him heavenward. Birds for his music, cotton-willow-down 
to stuff his pillows, rushes and willows for his baskets, rabbit-fur 
to clothe him and his Baby Bunting, little wells and brooks for 
his ablutions: and heath for house, couch, and fire—all at tho 
cost of a little labour. Is he much to be pitied ? 


“There’s likewise a wind in the heath,” as the gipsy said to Lavengro. 
“Life is sweet, brother; who would wish to die? ... Wish to die, 
indeed! A Romany chal would wish to live for ever.” 

“In sickness, Jasper?” 

“‘There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

“In blindness, Jasper P ” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only feel that I 
would gladly live for ever!” 


Fierce and conquering, seizing the world in its giant grasp, 
the wind on the heath flings itself across the hills: it is full of 
old echoes, songs and shrieks and war-cries, and legends of feud 
and foray among the Border hills. In the breath of such a wind 
the Romans built and fought along the North, the moss-troopers 
flashed across Tynedale and Redesdale, and the hill-country men 
swept out for battle, to the cry of 


“Tarset and Tarret Burn, 
Hard and heather-bred, 
Yet! yet! yet!” 


The wind on the heath sums up all—the proud desolation, the 
wild menace, the untrammelled spaciousness of the heather land, 
and utters it on celestial trumpets whose notes reach, feebly and 
far-off, to the dusty ways of towns. But now the sun is westering, 
and a film of mist creeps over the marshy places. A chill comes 
into the delicious air, bringing vague recollections of other heaths 
over which only the mind has wandered—the wild Northern 
wastes of Andersen’s stories, the east wind at midnight over 
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desolate German leagues. Frogs are croaking in deafening chorus : 
the fern-owl churrs like a spinning-wheel: the last lark has 
dropped. Far away in little green oases, cottage candles are lit, 
and thin spirals of peat-smoke flicker over the thatched roofs. 
All this one saw somewhere before—or was it in a half-remembered 
tale ? 


“Late, late in a gloamin’ when all was still, 
When the fringe was red on the western hill, 
The reek o’ the cot hung o’er the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane, 
When the ingle lowed wi’ a eerie leme, 
Late, late in a gloamin’, Kilmeny came hame.” 


And so must we. The heather-lands grow vague and dusky, 
but the heather broom lies at hand, as tangible as ever. ‘ Horse 
and hattock !” as the fairies say. Mount and ride! 

May Byron. 





























Chat Which Was Lost. 


Tae Major danced in the moonlight at the foot of the barrack 
clock tower, and, shaking his fist at the quarters immediately 
below the dial, challenged their occupant to descend and renew 
the combat. Through the bars of the locked main gate a couple 
of belated passengers peered curiously from the street. In the 
gloom of the adjoining archway the grey-coated guard alternately 
grinned approval and condemned in scandalised whispers. A 
solitary panel of light, formed by an uncurtained window of the 
mess ante-room, was cut in the dark parallelogram of the opposite 
block of buildings; and the glimpse it afforded of a red-jacketed 
officer and a waiter rearranging overturned furniture plainly 
localised the outbreak of hostilities. 

“Come out, you skulking bagpiper on stilts,’ shouted the 
Major alluringly, “and let me dust the parade with you!” 

The watchers at the gate were reinforced by a policeman, while 
the sergeant of the guard moved tentatively from the shadow into 
the brilliant moonlight. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he began. 

“Come down, you poodlefaker,” roared the unheeding Major, 
“you spring-heeled son of a Flying Dutchman, you runaway 
organ-grinder’s monkey, you——” 

A head and shoulders craned out from the window under the 
clock, and a tense voice floated down on the still night air. 

“For God’s sake, Major, go to bed—do you want to wake the 
whole blessed garrison? You were spoiling for a licking, and— 
you've had it. What more do you want?” 

The Major swore—with some originality and much heartiness, 
while the grinning guard ceased whispering to listen. The 
constable outside the gate produced his notebook, and sucked 
the point of his pencil. It was not a civil case—as yet—but in 
this world of surprises one never knows one’s luck. 

“TI tripped over a chair, you young liar! You know it as well 
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as I do, and that you seized the chance to bolt. Come down and 
fight it out like a man!” 

“Tf you're set on brawling with someone, why the devil don’t 
you find a bricklayer in the town? As for me, I'll have nothing 
further to do with you.” 

The speaker withdrew his head, while the policeman noted the 
suggestion ve a bricklayer as “inciting to disturb the public 
peace,” and the sergeant of the guard despatched his corporal in 
quest of the orderly officer. 

“As for you,” retorted the Major, fortissimo, “I wouldn’t be 
found buried in the same cemetery with you, you three-cornered, 
lop-sided, haggis-eating perisher!” 

Even a worm will turn, to say nothing of a Scot whose national 
dish is lightly spoken of. Footsteps were heard descending the 
spiral staircase, and a moment later a tall youth in a scarlet 
mess-jacket issued from the doorway at the bottom. The star upon 
his shoulder-knot and the single tracery of gold lace on his sleeve 
showed him to be a subaltern; yet, and in spite of his loosely- 
knitted and somewhat lanky limbs, a practised observer would 
have detected in him at least the match of the more heavily- 
fashioned Major. There was a careless smile on his face as he 
sauntered towards the latter, but the smile was backed by an ex- 
pression of extreme wariness, and, like Agag, he “ came delicately.” 

“ At all events,” he observed blandly, “there are no chairs here 
to trip over. But——” 

“ But what?” 

“How about the—er—shadow of the clock tower?” 

For answer, the Major, making a feint at the waistcoat, instantly 
followed it up with a blow straight from his shoulder at his 
enemy’s taunting face. But the enemy, despite his apparent 
carelessness, had never ceased for an instant to regard the Major 
out of the tail of his eye. Swift as the attack had been, the flail- 


_ like parry of the defence was swifter. 


Like the sails of a windmill in a blizzard, the long arms of the 
Scot swung this way and that, beating down, hurling upwards, 
rendering utterly ineffectual the smashing, well-directed blows of 
his assailant. In vain did the latter, with an agility remarkable 
in a man of his weight and years, dance round and tilt at the 
human windmill before him, like a frenzied Don Quixote run 
amok. With equal rapidity the windmill changed front, revolving 
with the circular disturbance outside it, until it seemed to face 
the thirty-two points of the compass at once. 

By the time the corporal of the guard returned with the 
orderly officer public interest had been thoroughly aroused. A 
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rear rank had been added to the watchers at the gate, and, despite 
the loud and unceasing admonitions of the policeman (whose view 
they obstructed) to “Move on,” the front rank had their heads 
wedged between the bars. The most stertorous of the recumbent 
forms on the guardroom plank beds had recovered consciousness 
and joined their comrades beneath the arch, while every barrack 
window that commanded the parade held a dozen grey-shirted 
figures struggling for the accommodation afforded at the utmost 
to three. The orderly officer came, saw, and—like a prudent 
youth of five foot nothing—conquered the impulse to intervene 
between two belligerents whose combined inches totalled a 
hundred and fifty-six. He clearly perceived it to be the duty 
of the field officer of the week, to whose quarters he promptly 
betook himself. 

The spectacle which greeted that gallant warrior on his arrival 
five minutes later was unique in his experience. The stern- 
featured Government clock was emphasising with hands and 
tongue the fact that the hour was midnight, yet the wakefulness 
of the barracks, no less than the brilliant moonshine, seemed 
to have turned night into day. Instead of peacefully snoring 
between their blankets, dreaming (as all well-disciplined soldiers 
should) of honour, glory and loot, the rank and file, at a score of 
open windows, struggled and shivered in their shirts. Standing 
on the steps of their mess were the sergeants, dressed (with a 
fitting sense of the dignity of non-commissioned rank) as far as 
their trousers, and hotly debating the ethics of self-defence, while, 
scarcely a dozen yards distant, the wholly demoralised guard 
chinked their coin and betted openly on the issue. The big main 
gate was blocked by a crowd doubly incensed by their inability 
to see round corners, and by the exasperating reiterations of a 
sailor in their rear that he couldn’t see through their blighted 
and sanguinary bodies. In full view of the greater portion of 
this audience, bare-headed and in mess uniform, a major and 
subaltern of her Majesty's regular forces were fighting like a 
couple of drunken bargees. 

At this stage each of the combatants, as a boxing enthusiast 
put it, had “knocked some of the paint off” the other. While 
the ends of the subaltern’s tie trailed like Glengarry-cap ribbons 
over his shirt-front, the Major’s collar resembled a frill round an 
underdone ham. The former’s knuckles were bleeding, and one 
of the latter’s eyes gave promise of autumnal tints on the morrow. 
Recognising that prolonged contemplation of such a scene scarcely 
made for “good order and military discipline,” the newcomer 
speedily put an end to it by ordering the belligerents to their 
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quarters under close arrest, and everyone else within his juris- 
diction to bed. The guard returned to the guard-room, and 
the crowd at the gate dispersed—the policeman vindicating the 
majesty of the law and soothing his own outraged feelings by taking 
the sailor into custody on a charge of “ excessive profanity.” 

The immediate cause of this grave military scandal I never 
knew, nor is it material to the story, which is mainly concerned 
with the issue. It certainly did not transpire at the subsequent 
trial, the offenders themselves being hard put to it for a rational 
explanation of their conduct. But it is an axiom equally accepted 
in farmyard, school and mess that there cannot exist with peace 
more than one “cock of the walk”; and, should two unhappily 
arise, the slightest of pretexts will serve to set the feathers flying. 

Next morning the relentless Juggernaut of Military Law was 
set in motion by the sergeant of the guard, who handed in a 
report to the subaltern of the day, who presented it with one of 
his own to the field officer of the week, who, supplementing them 
with a third, laid all three before the colonel commanding, who 
sent them with a covering letter to the general, who forwarded 
the entire case, with his comments, to the commander-in-chief in 
Pall Mall. Each had the honour to be the addressee’s “ obedient 
servant,” or “most obedient,” or “with the highest respect the 
most obedient humble,” as the case might be—the humility, sub- 
mission and respect increasing with the rank of the writer; and 
each had the honour to chronicle, with soldierly laconism, the 
temporary lapse to primitive manhood of “the officers named in 
the margin.” 

Pall Mall was prostrated by this fresh disgrace to the British 
arms. It was before the monotonous days of regrettable incidents, 
and perhaps some sense of perspective was lost in confronting this 
scandal. At any rate,'a feeling of what was due to the Service and 
country prevailed, and a colossal correspondence with the harassed 
and shame-stricken garrison began. Answers to countless official 
conundrums were peremptorily demanded by one side, and guessed 
at with indifferent success by the other. Innumerable forms were 
filled up by the latter, forwarded post haste, and as promptly 
returned, with attention drawn to Army orders bearing cabalistic 
figures and lettered from A to Z. For seven long days these 
rites of the red tape god were practised by his genuflecting 
ministers; on the eighth the deity spake. A general court- 
martial was to assemble forthwith, so ran the decree, for the 
trial of Major Rupert Ireton Pym and Lieutenant Alan Boyd, 
both of the Rutlandshire Light Infantry, for conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline. 
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The court was accordingly convened, assembled, sat for three 
days in a draughty room over the archway hereinbefore mentioned 
and investigated (according to its oath) “ without favour, partiality 
or affection” the tale of original sin laboriously unfolded before 
it. It was lied to by enthusiasts of the ring, harrowed by a 
tearful Q.C., cautioned by a red-coated judge-advocate, and 
temporarily bewildered by all three. Nevertheless their subse- 
quent deliberations could have but one issue. Men who fight 
for ten minutes in brilliant moonlight before an entire regiment 
can scarcely hope to prove an alibi or mistaken identity. The 
case was as plain as the jackstaff on the roof above the tribunal’s 
heads. The court found the prisoners guilty, and ordered 
Lieutenant Alan Boyd to forfeit one day’s seniority. The Major, 
as the elder and the aggressor, they ordered to be cashiered. 

On the eveningjof the day of reckoning, Ireton-Pym, alas! 
no longer Major, sat in his dreary quarters, staring moodily into 
the grate. Like the pipe between his tightly-clenched teeth 
the fire had died out, though both coal and tobacco lay ready 
to his hand. A half-filled portmanteau stood in the middle 
of the partially-dismantled room, while heaped in a corner ,was 
the uniform he never again would wear. 

A soldier of twenty years’ experience, the last but one of 
a long line which had furnished both Royalist and Roundhead 
leaders in the great Civil|War, none understood better than 
himself the enormity of the military crime for which he had just 
been broken. So far from questioning the justice of the sentence 
he recognised that had he been a member of the court-martial 
he would have voted for nothing less. Yet there raged in his 
breast an illogical, ungovernable hatred of his country in general 
and in particular of the Service which had that day disowned 
him. On the table lay a letter from his father, in which the 
stern old martinet of the Crimea and Mutiny renounced his elder 
son for a sin more heinous in his eyes than murder. The 
regiment resented being saddled with the military scandal of the 
year, his brother officers marked their resentment by leaving the 
culprit severely alone, and Ireton-Pym reflected with bitterness 
that by an act of after-dinner folly he had lost the fruits of 
twenty years’ service and alienated himself from kinsfolk and 
comrades alike. 

With one exception. On the opposite side of the fireplace, 
very pale, and with suspiciously twitching mouth and humid 
eyes, sat kinsman and comrade combined—his younger brother. 
During the past three days the lad, who was awaiting his com- 
mission, had followed the course of the trial with ever-increasing 
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anxiety, and the result, so obvious from the outset to everyone 
else, had left him stunned and heart-broken. With him it was 
an article of faith that the king could do no wrong, and in his 
boyish estimation this brother, more than twenty years his senior 
and wearing the clasps of three campaigns, was a king indeed. 
So blind was his idolatry that he saw nothing but virtue in his 
idol’s fall. The hero of a dozen battles had doubtless been 
insulted by this subaltern who had never seen a shot fired in 
anger. What soldier worthy of the name, to say nothing of an 
Ireton-Pym, would tamely submit to such treatment? And 
once the first blow had been struck it would become a point 
of honour, especially after the chair episode, to fight it out to 
the end. 

Oliver Ireton-Pym sprang impetuously to his feet. ‘“ Dear old 
chap,” he said, with a break in the preternaturally gruff voice, 
‘it’s a damned shame! The way the judge-advocate summed up 
against you was a public scandal, when the biggest fool in the 
Service could see that the whole thing was a put-up job to hound 
you out of the regiment. You were a jolly sight too keen a soldier 
for such a ladylike crowd of poodle-fakers as the Rutlands, and 
of course they resented the comparison. Rupert,” he placed his 
hand on his brother’s shoulder, “I want you to let me do some- 
thing I’m just spoiling for. Promise you won’t interfere, there’s 
a dear old man, because my heart is set on it. You will promise, 
won't you?” 

The ex-Major still stared into the empty fireplace, though 
he reached up and gripped the hand on his shoulder. 

“Fire away, youngster,” he said wearily, “what’s the latest 
madness ?” 

“You may call it madness if you like, but at any rate I'll 
guarantee that it won't lack method. Look here, Rupe—you’ve 
had the gloves on with me often enough, and you know that I’m 
more than a bit handy with my fists. Besides, there are one 
or two tricks I’ve picked up since, and—well, the long and short 
of it is I want you to let me send a challenge round to that rotter 
Boyd. I’m certain I could flatten him out with a dodge I learnt 
the other day from a Johnnie in town for a couple of quid and 
a drink.” 

In spite of himself the man laughed at the boy’s proposal. 
“ Poor kid,” he said, gently forcing him back into his chair, “ the 
blood of the old Rupert flows as surely in your veins as it doe 
in mine. Yow have inherited his impetuosity and warm heart, 
T his name, hot temper and—for your sake let us hope—all his 
cursed bad luck. Anyhow, I am not going to let you make a bid 
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for any of it. My slice of the family heirloom ought to satisfy 
our generation at least.” 

He spoke with great bitterness, savagely poking meanwhile the 
grate inscribed V.R. The boy walked over to the writing-table 
in the window, and again was pushed back with kindly hands 
into his seat by the fireplace. 

“ My dear old chap ”—the elder brother looked down affection- 
ately at the younger—“ you haven’t the ghost of a chance, in 
spite of the infallible trick that cost two pounds and a drink. 
Boyd would knock you into the middle of next week with the 
first blow—besides, hand-to-hand combats seem to be out of 
favour with the authorities.” He smiled grimly. “It is an age 
of long range weapons. Look here, young un, your career in the 
Service is just beginning, take the tip of a man whose career has 
closed, and—chuck the gloves for the rifle. Straight shooting is 
far more likely to serve you a good turn in the future than the 
straightest hitting.” 

A prolonged bugle wail pierced the stillness of the autumn 
night. 

“*Out lights!’ Well, well—here endeth the lesson! Lay it 
to heart, young un, the lesson of a devil of a temper, a glass of 
port too many, and hereditary prejudice against Presbyterians. 
And now—it is time we said ‘ Good-night !’” 

For some time the pair stood with gripped hands, looking into 
each other’s eyes. Then the younger completely broke down. 
Flinging his arm round his idolised brother’s neck, he burst into 
an uncontrollable storm of weeping. “ Dear old Rupe,” he sobbed, 
“T have always been so cock-sure that you would one day be 
commander-in-chief, or at least a field-marshal! And now this 
piece of damned bad luck has knocked me endways. Anyhow, 
cashiered or not, there is at least one man in the Service who will 
stand by you till death itself. God bless you, old chap, and good- 
bye—until to-morrow !” 

Moved by a sudden impulse he reached up and kissed his 
brother on the forehead. The next' minute he ran down the 
stairs into the welcome gloom of a moonless night. 


Before the bugles had sounded the “ Dress” for morning parade 
Oliver was back again, and knocking at his brother’s door. It 
was opened by the ex-major’s servant, who, recognising the 
visitor, promptly endeavoured to mask a very evident embarrass- 
ment under an expression of incurable idiotcy. The inquiry as to 
his master’s whereabouts elicited the clear and concise statement 
that he was in bed, that he was on parade, but that he, the 
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incurable idiot, would go and see. After which, having exhausted 
his powers of subterfuge, he passed the back of his hand across 
his eyes, and huskily invited “ Master Oliver ” to call him a liar. 

It was some time before the lad realised that his brother had 
gone. A bath had not yet been emptied, a pair of guttering 
candles still burned on the mantelpiece of the darkened inner 
room. But the small camp bed in the corner was as undisturbed 
as it had been on the previous evening. 

“He was gone before I come in this mornin’, sir,” explained the 
servant ruefully, “without so much as a line to tell me what to 
do with his kit an’ things. The best of masters he was, too! 
When I think of ’ow he might ’ave ’ammered Mr. Boyd in my 
kitchen downstairs without let or ’indrance the ’ole blessed night 
I feel downright mad with him, and—’ere’s a letter he left be’ind 
for you, sir.” 

Tearing open the envelope, and forgetting in his anxiety the 
presence of the worthy private who hung breathless on every 
syliable, the boy read the contents aloud. They were brief and 
to the point, as a soldier’s words should be; yet the growing 
huskiness on the one hand and the increasing sniffs on the other 
showed that a certain echo of coming tragedy, dim and subtle 
though it was, had been detected by reader and listener alike. 


“Dear old Noll,” ran the letter, “last night’s ‘good-bye’ flattened me 
out more effectually than Boyd’s fists and the court-martial combined. I 
simply can’t face another. It must be, then, the oki saionara, the big or 
last good-bye, as they say in Japan. Moreover, although I am sane enough 
to realise that I have only myself to blame for my ruin, I am sufficiently 
mad to feel nothing but ‘ hatred, malice and all uncharitableness’ towards 
the Service and everyone in it. I have—once more to quote the Prayer 
Book—‘ descended into hell.’ All night long I have sat at the window of 
my quarters, watching, watching, watching—for the first passer-by. If 
’ ever I pray‘again it will be to the drowsy god, who kept the entire regi- 

- ment, from chief to drummer, abed till sunrise. At daybreak I threw the 
damned thing (still at half cock) into the water-butt at the back. I am 
already smashed, it is true, but you will now see the wisdom of my bolting, 
lest a still worse thing happen unto me. 

“ And, dear old chap, do not, I beg you, waste valuable time and money 
in a fruitless search ; for, believe me, it will be fruitless. I am no coward: 
I have no intention of taking my own life. But, I know that you and I 
will never again stand face to face with gripped hands, and look into each 
other’s eyes. It is kismet. Think of me therefore as though I were 
already some years dead. That you at least will always think kindly of 
me I have, thank God, no doubt. 

“In losing the Queen’s commission I have dragged the good old military 
name of Ireton-Pym in the mud. The commission will shortly be borne 
again by another member of the family, and he must one day clear the 
mud from that name by some meritorious service in the field, I have a 
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curious presentiment that it will not be long before the opportunity 
occurs. Study your profession thoroughly, so as to be ready for any 
emergency, and, above all, remember my advice about shooting. Aim 
well below the object, raise the rifle steadily, and press immediately the 
sights come on. 

“ Once more, my only and dearly-loved brother, good-bye! Good-bye! 


“ RuPERT.” 


A hurried postscript contained instructions for the disposal of 
certain papers and effects, and a lump rose in the boy’s throat as 
he found himself possessor, amongst other things, of the fugitive’s 
proudly-cherished medals and clasps. The letter closed with a 
bequest to Private Benjamin Grunton of several greatly coveted 
articles of furniture for his quarters in the married square, a piece 
of intelligence which reduced that warrior to actual tears. 

“Tt sounds for all the world,” he sobbed, “like a last will and 
testiment so ’elp his Gawd. Muster Oliver ”—an. enormous sun- 
burned paw was laid on the lad’s sleeve—“ you won’t pay no ’eed 
to that silly talk o’ kismet? I’ve served in the East myself, and 
have never yet seen a kismet that couldn’t be defeated by a 
averagely obstinate British soldier.” 

The boy seized the sun-burned paw, and shook it warmly. 

“Grunton,” said he, “ you’re a brick, You've put new heart 
into me by saying that. I swear to you that henceforward I will 
never rest until I have found my brother—alive or dead.” 

Thus began the long untiring search for Rupert Ireton-Pym, 
outcast, pauper, heir to a baronetcy, by his devoted and only 
brother. Alternately elated by hope and depressed by its non- 
fulfilment, torn continually by anxiety and dread, the boy suffered 
a thousand bereavements in fearing one. Never for an instant 
did he pause to consider the great advantages to himself of the 
wanderer’s death. To him the dear wanderer was infinitely more 
than title, lands, and historic home combined; for the love of 
these two brothers, the last of the Ireton-Pyms, was indeed 
“ wonderful, passing the love of woman.” 

A dozen trails were followed, a dozen phantoms tracked, yet 
always with the same disheartening result. After many hundred 
miles of dusty weariness the trail would, metaphorically speaking, 
end in a cul-de-sac. After days and nights of feverish, hot-foot 
chase the phantom would vanish in thin air—or, what was even 
worse, become a very material “ someone else.” 

In due course the seeker after a fallen idol was gazetted to the 
Marines, and these Jack o’ lantern journeyings were of necessity 
curtailed. But his efforts to discover his idol’s whereabouts, so 
far from being relaxed on that account, were, if anything, increased. 
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The boy was liberally supplied with money ; for, though the stern 
old baronet would not permit the defaulter’s name to be mentioned 
in his presence, I think he found secret consolation in furnishing 
the searcher (ostensibly for other purposes) with the necessary 
sinews of war. The regiment, too, from Colonel downwards, 
“played the game.” The new arrival was reticence itself, yet 
they knew and appreciated the reason of his spasmodic and timid 
applications for forty-eight hours “on urgent private affairs!” 
The long suffering of the subalterns who “looked out” for him 
during his absence, was no less surprising to those who know the 
British officer than the Chief's short memory in the matter of his 
last week’s leave. 

And then, one grey October morning, there came a brilliant 
ray of sunshine in the shape of a letter from Scotland. The 
writer, a friend of the family, while shooting in the outer 
Hebrides, had seen, “with his own eyes,” Rupert Ireton-Pym. 
Of that there was no possible room for doubt; it was the man 
himself, the ex-major and no other. It was true that they had 
not exchanged a word. It was also true that the wanderer had 
a beard, and wore the kilt he had derided in happier days. Still, 
it was the man. The boy. packed his Gladstone and sent his 
servant for a cab, the colonel and subalterns “ playing the game” 
they had played a dozen times before. 

Never had a journey promised so well as this one, never had 
the clue been so strong, the information so positive. As the 
express raced northwards the lad leaned back in his corner, with 
the Pink ’Un over his face, and renewed hope under his waistcoat. 
At last he would find his dear brother (the letter had spoken of 
him as the new land-steward of the estate) and persuade him to 
come home. Ireton Hall, not the remote island property of a 
stranger, was the fitting care of the heir to the baronetcy; and 
the choleric old soldier at present in possession had, under 
pressure of increasing gout, shown symptoms of desiring the 
outcast’s return. Yes, the blackest of clouds has its silyver—— 

“ Any gentleman in this compartment of the name o’ Hireton- 
Pym?” 

“Thank you, guard.” 

The cadet of that historic house took the telegram handed to 
him through the window, and tore open the envelope. They had 
reached Carlisle, and he felt that he was now literally within 
measurable distance of him he had sought so long. Then, at the 
eleventh hour, his beautiful castle in Spain collapsed like a house 
of cards. Never had his spirits been so high as the moment 
before, never had the heart-sickness borne of oft-deferred hope 
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been so great as the moment after the coming of the message. 
“ Return immediately,” it ran, with characteristic Service laconism 
and Post Office disregard of punctuation and capitals, “ battalion 
ordered south africa adjutant.” 

Stifling under a manly expletive something very like a boyish 
sob, Oliver Ireton-Pym hastily pitched his belongings out of the 
carriage into the hands of a porter, and crossed to the up platform. 
An hour later he was hurrying back to London. 

* * * * * 

A tiny flash high up among the rocks to the right, the hell 
whine through the twilight of a cursed Mauser bullet, and down 
below on the veldt another British rifle slipped from its owner's 
grasp to the bottom of the shallow shelter-trench. 

“My Gawd! I’ve copped it—fair. Tell——” 

A quivering bundle of kharki and bandolier followed the rifle, 
and presently lay as still, Ah me! One likes to think that tho 
rest of the message was told to a divine and pitying Listener, 
and that some dear woman at home for whom it had been intended 
was sustained and comforted. 

“Shergold, Barnes and ’Alliday—that makes three in our ’alf 
comp’ny in less than ten minutes, sir, The son of Am has go‘ 
the range to a yard.” 

“Then it’s more than we have, sergeant,” said Ireton-Pym, the 
subaltern, testily. ‘‘ Lower your sights, men; your shots are all 
going over the hill. Try five-fifty.” 

They tried it. But when you have nothing more definite to 
fire at than an occasional flash from a loom of rocks piled against 
the sky-line, your shooting resembles that of a bow drawn at 2, 
venture. In this case, however, the luck of the Old Testament 
archer was conspicuous by its absence. The British bullets 
splashed, and flattened themselves, and rang metallic notes upon 
the great boulders of the kopje, yet, as surely as a man in the 
trench carelessly showed a head or an arm above the low parapet, 
so surely the kopje winked, and another casualty was added to the 
sergeant’s list. 

It was the hour of dawn, and a big battle was pending. In 
hasty entrenchments scratched up during the darkness, in deep 
folds and hollows of the veldt, behind ant-hills, rocks, and every 
other object that afforded cover, the long successive lines of the 
British force lay before the Boer position. On the extreme right 
of the fighting-line was a battalion of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, its own right flank protected by the company of which 
Ireton-Pym was subaltern. ‘That they were taking part in 
operations of more than usual importance, everyone in the 
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company knew; yet, with a sad lack of the sense of proportion, 
they showed less interest in the main issues of the game than 
in the doings of a solitary Boer sharpshooter, who had established 
himself within six hundred yards of their position. 

“Tf one o’ you blind Bartimswuses will charge my magazine for 
me,” mumbled the sergeant, as he tied a rag round a smashed 
wrist with his other hand and his teeth, “T’ll make shift to empty 
it, one ’anded though Iam. And, what’s more, I'll get ten inners 
—even if I don’t hit the blessed bull’s-eye itself—which I'd give 
a month’s pay to do, for the honour of the regi——” 

For the honour of the regiment, indeed, and something more 
than a month’s pay! This time the aim of the hidden foe had 
been an inch or two truer, and the wounded sergeant’s own 
gallant heart was the bull’s-eye. 

Then at last an overwhelming rage against this unseen slayer 
of his men filled the breast of the lad who was their comrade and 
friend as well as their officer. A dreadful lust for vengeance 
flamed in the boyish eyes; lines of grim determination, of set 
irrevocable purpose, that puckered the forehead, and pegged down 
the corners of the mouth, crept into the smooth and beardless 
face. Silently reaching out from where he lay, he loosened the 
rifle from the dead sergeant’s grip, and carefully recharged the 
empty magazine; and ag he siiuggled the weapon into the groove 
of the parapet, and looked along its sights, the veterans of the 
company understood that their lieutenant was a boy no longer, 
and that the last ten minutes had transformed him into a man of 
like passions with themselves. 

Whether a long immunity from harm had made the enemy 
careless, or the growing light alone had betrayed his whereabouts, 
I know not. But it happened that, as Ireton-Pym glanced up his 
rifle-barrel towards the shadowy kopje, the slouch hat of the sharp- 
shooter was silhouetted for a moment against the primrose sky. 
“Straight shooting is far more likely to serve you a good turn in 
the future than the straightest hitting.” The farewell words of 
his lost brother, and the advice contained in the letter, flashed 
across the mind of the sergeant’s would-be avenger. 

Aiming well below the object, he steadily raised the muzzle of 
the dead man’s rifle, and, the instant the sights came on, fired. 
But this time there was no metallic ring of a bullet upon the 
rocks. Instead came a rousing British cheer from the men in the 
shelter-trench, and the enthusiastic shout from one of them of “a 
bull to Muster Pym!” For the bullet had done its appointed 
work, and they had seen their hitherto invisible foe fling 
his arms wildly to the sky and pitch headlong among the 
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shadows. Shergold, Barnes, Halliday, and the sergeant were 
avenged. 

The bugles were sounding the “ Advance,” and the real business 
of the day was beginning—the dreadful, bloody business of a 
general engagement. It was the era, when a belief in frontal 
attacks against a strongly-entrenched, Mauser-armed enemy was 
necessary to acceptance at Pall Mall, and to the salvation hanging 
thereby. Time after time, in accordance with the teaching of 
that crimson-bound, brazen clasped gospel, was the gallant 
British Infantry devotedly led to a glorious martyrdom. Time 
after time, with thinned—though continually reinforced—ranks, 
the panting martyrs were flung back from the fire-ringed heights 
to the rolling veldt like surf-battered swimmers on a beach. Yet 
even frontal attacks, especially if they be British, will prevail, 
provided you persist long enough, and sacrifice a sufficient 
number of men. The veldt was full of evening shadows, the 
long black shadows of the living, and the invisible shadows of the 
dead, ere the final bayonet charge drove the enemy out of their 
rat-runs, and down the reverse slopes of the hills in one blind 
panic-stricken rush. 

Of the strong, healthy men who had cheered Ireton-Pym in the 
shelter-trench at dawn, many at sunset were writhing with agony 
at the field hospitals, many, to whom Azrael had been kinder, lay 
on the hillsides stiffened in sudden death. But a grimy remnant 
still remained at the end of the bloody day to answer the 
‘“‘ Assembly,” and limp back to bivouack under the pitying stars, 
and among these was Ireton-Pym himself. He was weary, foot- 
sore, but not a little pleased with himself for having lived to add 
another clasp to those he had already earned; and as he chatted 
with Allenby, the senior subaltern of the company, the boy 
would not have changed places with an emperor. 

“After playing general post with the enemy all round the 
blessed compass from sunrise to sunset,” he was saying, “it’s a 
bit difficult in this godforsaken land to fix one’s position on the 
map. I seem to have been here before, perhaps I dreamt it. 
Anyhow, sleeping or waking, I'll take my oath this isn’t the first 
time I have seen that stone heap yonder on the left.” 

“If you were dreaming,” rejoined the other, stopping to light 
a cigarette, “all I can say is you shoot a jolly sight straighter in 
your sleep than most of us do when awake. That’s the kopje 
where you potted the sniping son of Belial this morning.” 

Treton-Pym gazed under his hands at the hill now bathed in 
the ruddy afterglow of sunset. 

“By Jove! you're right. It’s the same spot, and yet” —a tinge 
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of sadness crept into his voice—“ there seems to be a difference 
somehow.” 

His comrade puffed thoughtfully at his cigarette. “Yes,” he 
admitted, “a difference. The difference between the dawn and 
sunset of a damnable, bloody day. We have seen things since the 
dawn, Noll, which I for one don’t care if I never see again; and 
the worst have been English things—Anglo-Saxon at all events 
—fighting their own flesh and blood. Noll, old man, I have 
looked to-day into the eyes of more than one of those reptiles, 
and one at least, I am glad to say, I have sent to his own 
place.” 

“And I am equally glad they did not come my way,” said 
Ireton-Pym gravely. “Iam only conscious of having killed that 
one man, and now, upon my soul, I am more than half sorry 
for it!” 

“Rot! Why, if you hadn’t killed him the odds are you 
wouldn’t have been here now. Besides, think of Sergeant Ellison 
and those other poor devils in the shelter trench.” 

“Nevertheless,” persisted the boy, “I am sorry;” at which 
Allenby laughed. 

But presently an idea came to the latter. “How about asking 
leave to fall out for half-an-hour,” he suggested, “and going up 
yonder to look at the son of Ham?” 

At first Ireton-Pym refused. Although in the course of the 
campaign he had looked with growing indifference on dead men 
by the score, he had a not altogether unnatural reluctance to see 
in cold blood one who had fallen by his own hand. In the end, 
however, his comrade prevailed. The necessary leave was obtained, 
and a few minutes later the pair were climbing the steep sides of 
the kopje. 

It was not long before they came upon the object of their visit. 
The dead sharpshooter lay face downwards among the rocks, his 
rifle still gripped by his stiffened fingers, a hole in the back of 
his head. There is always a touch of pathos about the helpless 
dead, but there was something so inexpressibly desolate in this 
tumbled figure on the hilltop that a lump rose in Ireton-Pym’s 
throat, and a mist gathered before his eyes, as he gazed upon his 
handiwork of the morning. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “I am sorry, damned sorry. I wish to 
God, Allenby, my brother’s tip about shooting—he -was a crack 
shot, you know—hadn’t come into my head just when it did. I 
might have missed the poor devil otherwise!” 

But Allenby, after the first careless glance at the corpse (which 
to the veteran campaigner of twenty summers was an unconsidered 
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trifle), had turned to watch through his field glasses the move- 
ments of the battalion on the veldt beneath them. 

“They seem to be bivouacking very near our position of this 
morning,” he announced, “and—Noll, some of our company are 
lifting poor Ellison and the rest of the killed out of the shelter 
trench. You ought to be jolly glad you did pot that—here, I say, 
old mau! Pull yourself together—touch of the sun, eh? ” 

He was barely in time to catch the swaying figure in his arms. 
His comrade’s face was as white as the face of the dead. man at 
their feet, who, Allenby perceived, now lay upon his back, staring 
upwards at the brightening Southern Cross. 

With shaking fingers the boy unhooked the collar of bis khaki 
tunic. 

. “Yes,” he whispered, gazing stonily across the purple land- 
scape at the last crimson streak of day, “a touch of the sun, no 
doubt. I shall be—all right—in a minute.” 

Something prompted the senior subaltern to stoop down and 
examine the features of the dead. The next moment he looked 
up sharply at the set, blanched face of the living. 

“ My God,” he muttered under his breath, “ it is!” 

* * * % * 

Bingham, Captain of No. 1 Company, being greatly exercised 
in the matter of his junior subaltern’s behaviour, raised him- 
self on his elbow, and said as much to his other youthful 
assistant. 

“When a boy skirmishes over a howling wilderness like this 
from daylight to dusk without food,” he observed, “and then 
spends the night playing with an old biscuit box, there must be 
a screw loose somewhere. What did you do with him when you 
dragged him up that cursed kopje yonder ? ” 

“Not I”—yawned Allenby, feigning a drowsiness he was far 
from feeling— sun.” 

“Ah! Well”—there was no pretence about his captain’s yawn 
—“ must see doctor—first thing—mornin’.” 

All night long the boy sat by the bivouac fire, carving letter 
after letter with his penknife on two bits of a splintered box. In 
the indigo sky above him, like myriads of tiny fire balloons, hung 
the Cross and other constellations of the southern hemisphere. 
Around him mountain and kopje, and veldt, the vivid scene on 
which so many glazing eyes had closed that day, were now solemn 
and mysterious in the transparent gloom of the sub-tropical night. 
The air was full of drowsiness—the far-off croaking of frogs, the 
mufiled tramp of a patrol, and the distant challenge of sentries. 
As the night rolled on the fire died down to a dull glow, the stars 
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lost their brilliancy, the indigo paled to a steely blue; and still 
the boy toiled on at his self-appointed task. 

Not until the first tinge of primrose showed in the eastern sky 
did he close his penknife and return it to his pocket. Then, 
clasping in his arms the result of his long night’s work, he stiffly 
rose to his feet, and stole unobserved from the camp. 

It was barely two hours later when they found him, yet he had 
done much in the interval besides terminating his own life. He 
was lying across a lonely cairn among the rocks on a kopje 
summit—a cairn that must have taxed its builder’s strength to 
the utmost, and his still warm hands clutched an object set up 
among the stones at its head. 

The object was a rudely fashioned cross, formed of two pieces 
of a splintered biscuit box lashed together with string, and bearing 
the following laboriously carved inscription : 


nm. 1. P. 
“That which was lost is found.” 


W. P. Drury, R.M.L.I. 




















Che Convent of the Bleeding Heart. 


Ir is the first really decent cup of tea we have chanced upon in 
Normandy or Brittany, and we linger lovingly over it in the 
quaint little inn overlooking the canal. 

It is early morning, and we are taking our first glimpse of the 
busy little town; for when we arrived on the preceding evening, 
we were so thoroughly tired out that we were glad to close our 
weary eyes on the world, and forget for eight mortal hours that 
we were vagabonds. But this morning (it happens to be market- 
day) the case is different, and with renewed energy we are 
stretching perilously far over the low verandah sill, in the bright 
August sunshine, counting the endless varieties of snowy caps 
already bobbing past our window, and allotting them eagerly, 
and not without contention, to their respective localities. There 
is Quimper—smooth and straight and close to the head, and 
Le Folgoet—turned up coquettishly at the back, and tied well 
under the chin; Pontaven, its preposterous lappets flopping up 
and down with every movement of the wearer’s head; and Pampol, 
with a good yard and a half of white streamer flying behind on 
the wind. 

The canal is but a stone’s throw from us, and now our atten- 
tion is attracted by signs of life on board a barge that has been 
moored for the night immediately in front of our window. A 
small, rough terrier is flung, yelping, many yards into the water 
by a brown, handsome, sleepy-looking young fellow, who comes 
tumbling up the cabin stairs, rubbing his eyes, and indulging in 
yawns that distend his mouth from ear to ear. We hear the 
splash as he plunges in to share the dog’s bath, and are gratified 
to reflect that a Breton of the lower class, and cold water, can 
ever find themselves on such terms of intimacy. 

As we leave the inn a few minutes later, we observe that the 
man’s toilet is very nearly completed, and that he is sitting on 
deck on an inverted tub, vigorously rubbing his curly mop with 
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something that looks like the remains of an old red shirt. The 
dog apparently dispenses with the ceremony of drying altogether, 
and is rolling at his master’s feet on the hot planking of the 
deck, at intervals noisily making himself the centre of a cloud of 
featnery spray. 

We stroll on through the steep, narrow streets, and pause at a 
boot shop. After ten minutes’ trial of the cruel little cobbles of 
Breton pathways, we contemplate providing ourselves with some 
more substantial foot-gear than that of Paris. The interior of 
the long, narrow shop, or rather shed, seems almost in darkness, 
in contrast to the glare of light outside; business appears to be 
exclusively carried on in the open, in front of the entrance. We 
place ourselves on a low, moss-covered stone wall which slopes 
down to the street, and await our turn to be served, for business 
is brisk this morning, and the proprietors, husband and wife, are 
both engaged in attending to the wants of a very old, shrivelled 
peasant woman, who has plumped down a basket of dandelion- 
roots which she means to sell us as salad (and a capital salad it 
will make) and is going in, con amore, for the purchase of a new 
pair of sabots, 

This voluble customer has apparently no intention of parting 
with the franc which she is clutching in her hand, until she has 
minutely examined, not once, nor twice, but many times over, 
the entire stock of the eager, chattering couple, who cheerfully 
produce all they have in rapid succession for her inspection. To 
the casual eye the whole collection appears to have been scooped 
out of the same block of wood to precisely the same size and 
pattern, the detail of fit being secured by the simple process of 
stuffing in more or less straw between the bare foot and the wood ; 
but the selection is evidently no trivial matter to our friend, and 
the lean, brown foot is thrust into every sabot brought forward, 
although it may be as like its predecessor as one pea in a pod is 
like its neighbour. No matter! it must be tried on, and chattered 
over, and screamed about with all the united force of three pairs 
of lungs. Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, twenty minutes 
slip by. 

We are bound for the “Convent of the Bleeding Heart,” and 
have not too much time to spare, but our slight annoyance at 
being detained gives place to amusement, and we find ourselves 
following the little drama with a feverish interest which steadily 
increases as the discordant voices of the disputants wax louder 
and louder in their excitement. Now a knife-grinder appears on 
the scene, and commences operations a yard or two off, and the 
hot sun on our backs sheds a rather drowsy influence over the 
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proceedings, and we begin to recognise the hum of the man’s 
wheel as part of the programme, as it mingles with the jabbering 
of the bargainers. 

Our turn comes at last, however; the old woman departs 
grumbling, and the shoemaker and his wife, who appear to be 
fully prepared for a repetition of the animated scene in which 
they have just taken part, are somewhat astonished at the rapidity 
with which we accommodate our feet to these stout-soled country 
shoes. 

No need to inquire the way to the huge Convent which frowns 
on the quaint little town from high ground on the outskirts. We 
toil breathlessly higher and higher, and finally up an almost 
perpendicular street, which I feel to be almost the proverbial 
“Jast straw,” then, after a few minutes’ rest on the grass, we 
push on again, and find ourselves standing under the Carmelite 
Convent, behind whose grim walls it is our set purpose to pene- 
trate. 

We have included a visit to this little town in our wanderings, 
owing to our having rather suddenly remembered the existence 
of a relative who forty years ago, when travelling in Brittany, 
was persuaded to bestow herself and all her belongings on this 
institution—in other words, to become a Carmelite nun. And 
now we find ourselves standing under the huge, gloomy building, 
holding a special permission for admittance, and waking the 
echoes by pulling the chain of a great bell, whose voice booms 
loud and sonorous across the quiet valley below. The enormous 
gates creak on their hinges as they swing slowly back, and admit 
us to a large courtyard, or garden, thickly planted with trees and 
evergreens, & path, bordered by a high box edging, leading to the 
entrance of the Convent itself. Here we are bidden to wait by a 
hard-featured portress, who. rings another bell at the door, and 
retires again to her lodge just within the gates. 

Presently, as we stand expectant, a small square in the middle 
of the solid wooden door is slipped back, and a mild-eyed nun 
presents herself at the opening. She is not a black Carmelite, of 
course, but only a white sister, and she takes our credentials, 
without opening the door, and disappears. In a moment she 
returns accompanied by a plump, jolly looking nun, and after a 
great deal of pushing of bars and pulling of chains, we find 
ourselves inside the Convent of the Bleeding Heart. 

We are in a large square hall, the whitewashed walls of which 
are hung with a series of sacred pictures—rather gaudy art, we 
fancy them, in most of which a bleeding heart figures. 

From this hall narrow corridors diverge on all sides, and we 
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seat ourselves on a low wooden bench which surrounds it, occa- 
sionally noticing a slim, white-headed figure flitting across in the 
distance, while now and then a pale-faced nun hurries by us, 
turning an inquisitive eye upon the stranger as she passes. 

These white sisters seem to be fairly busy; some of them can 
and do leave the Convent, and occupy themselves in teaching and 
nursing sick folks among the poor in the town; but after the 
taking of certain vows, they may not pass beyond the gate, 
although they see people who call, speak to tradespeople or 
workmen, and are still, as they express it, “in the world.” 

But with those Carmelites who have taken the black veil the 
case is very different, and we wait impatiently for initiation into 
the deeper mysteries. 

Presently we are glad to see the plump sister reappear, bearing 
in her hand a tray which contains a pitcher of new milk, a glass 
of which we gratefully accept, omitting, however, to cross our- 
selves before partaking, a ceremony which the nun herself, who 
does not drink, hastily goes through, in atonement, I suppose, for 
our neglect. 

She then leads the way along one of the narrow passages which, 
by the way, all look precisely alike, and we follow with a reason- 
able expectation of attaining the object of our visit, but we are 
mistaken, for it is only another halfway halt. We are shown into 
a small, square, barely furnished room, and given over to the 
charge of a pleasant, elderly woman in nun’s garb, to whom our 
attendant respectfully curtsies before retiring. Our answers to 
some questions put to us by this lady appearing to be satisfactory, 
we are informed that we are expected, and also that a most 
remarkable exception to the general rules of the Convent has 
been made in our favour. We smile and bow our acknowledg- 
ments, and she'invites us to follow her to our interview with the 
Sister “Marie Ignace,” which we learn is the appellation by 
which our cousin is known in the Convent, her own name never 
having been spoken since she entered the walls. 

And now we are conducted into a long, omnibus-shaped apart- 
ment, at the end of which is a heavy black serge curtain, con- 
trasting strangely with the dazzling whiteness of the walls. Our 
guide silently points to two chairs which are placed in front of it 
and leaves us. So this is really the beginning of the end! My 
heart beats fast with a mixture of curiosity and excitement, as we 
sit in silence facing the sombre drapery. Suddenly a low, distinct 
voice from the other side of the curtain utters a few words in 
Latin, to which some response is expected; for, as we remain 
silent, which, understanding nothing, we perforce must, the 
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sentence is repeated, this time with a note of interrogation in the 
voice; then after a pause the drapery is drawn slowly aside. 

There is revealed to us an iron barred grating of about two 
feet square, then, a yard or so from that, another of precisely 
the same character, while, beyond the second, we see a black 
pyramidal figure: a draped, faceless form, which we correctly 
assume to be Sister Marie Ignace. 

I make signs to my companion that he shall open a conversation 
with it—with her rather, but he seems overcome with sudden 
nervousness, 80 I am obliged to make the plunge myself, and 
begin by inquiring whether our visit is disagreeable to her. 

On the contrary I am informed, in stilted and very indifferent 
English (she has not heard the sound of her native tongue for 
many years), she is overwhelmed with joy to think her kindred 
should still remember and interest themselves in one who has 
been dead to them and to all the world for so many years: and 
she begins to make tremulous inquiries concerning old playmates 
whom, with an effort, we recognise as hoary-headed aunts and 
uncles of our own. We are obliged in some cases, alas! to tell 
of their death, of which she has heard no word, so entirely has 
she been cut off from her English connections. 

As the situation becomes more familiar, and we lose to some 
extent the uncomfortable consciousness that a pair of eyes, 
invisible to us, and which we cannot even locate, are looking 
us through and through, we begin to understand each other 
better. Her memory for trivial events which happened forty 
years ago strikes us as marvellous, till we reflect upon the long, 
dreary period during which scarcely an incident can have singled 
one day from another as a date to be especially remembered. 
She seems most anxious, however, to avoid exciting any feeling 
of compassion in our minds when dwelling upon the circumstances 
of her lot, which she assures us, with repeated insistence, is a 
blessed one, such as must and should be envied by those who 
have not, like herself, cut themselves away from their fellows, 
and the common joys and sorrows of humanity. This is all very 
well, but somehow I cannot succeed in divesting myself of the 
idea that there may be, and very probably is, on the other side 
of the curtain, beyond the limited range of our vision, a mute 
participator in the interview, whose presence would go far 
towards influencing her words. 

It is conceivable indeed, that a certain content, or more properly 
perhaps, resignation, may have grown up in her mind with the 
“jron-footed” years, as they faded one by one into the past; 
but that she should never, during their weary lapse, have known 
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one single instant of regret for the irretrievable step taken at so 
tender an age, is more difficult to realise. 

And now we find ourselves waxing bolder, and inquiring in our 
turn whether we may be permitted to put a few questions con- 
cerning the circumstances of her daily life, and the habits and 
customs of her companions and herself. She seems altogether 
willing to satisfy our curiosity, describing her every-day duties 
and the manner in which life is passed in the inner sanctum 
of the Convent; and we hear a tale that sounds to us piteous 
in the extreme, of a narrow, stunted existence, so unvaried and 
monotonous that our whole being revolts at it. 

She is, she says, responsible for a certain amount of the cleaning 
of the convent, her own cell in particular, which she washes daily. 
I do not feel disposed to condole with her on this account, being 
struck with the consideration of the blessed relief it must be 
to plump down on one’s knees, in company with a pail and 
a scrubbing-brush, and work off superfluous energy in a little 
active exercise. The remainder of her day is passed, in the 
intervals between the frequent religious services in the Convent 
Chapel, in the manufacture of queer little wax models of saints, 
lambs, birds, etc., which are bought by the devout for the benefit 
of the Convent. 

We were afterwards presented with a specimen of this industry 
which is remarkable from its hideousness, but valuable to me 
as a memento of a most interesting experience. The tiny wax 
figures are enclosed in a couple of wide-open, enormous scallop- 
shells, kept apart by means of some sort of glue, into which 
a piece of protecting glass has been firmly fixed, and consist of a 
naked child kneeling before an angel who is furnished with a pair 
of wide-spread wings of an imposing size, and is apparently 
bestowing a blessing upon the little one, and, perhaps, upon 
a pink lamb which is close at hand, nibbling at the green paint 
which represents grass; while on a background of vivid greenery, 
consisting of little coloured feathers formally shaped into some- 
thing resembling bushes, a waxen bird on a spiral wire hovers 
protectingly over the pious group. The wonderful minuteness 
with which every detail is carried out strikes the beholder with 
awe, and an uncomfortable sensation about the eyes. 

Doubtless, however, a period of forty years or so of incessant 
and unvaried practice in the art would conduce to a dexterity 
of manipulation for which the uninitiated might sigh in vain. 
The artist herself evidently believes in her work and admires it. 
It has been brought round to us, and put into our hands with 
the sanction of the Lady Superior, by a white sister, and feeling 
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that enthusiasm is expected from us by the draped figure behind 
the grating, which is silently and anxiously watching the effect 
of the presentation, we comment upon its elaborate ingenuity 
in as complimentary phrase as we can muster. But we feel that 
verily we are in the midst of “the day of small things” if life 
holds no wider, no fuller meaning than this; and my thoughts 
fly to my two bairnies at home—to the lights and shadows of my 
lot, which, chequered though it may sometimes be, flits fondly 
across my mental vision, and seems to be crowded with a depth 
and significance altogether wanting in hers. I see too in per- 
spective the last scene in the drama, when the throbbing human 
heart is stilled, and the quiet vault in the convent yard closes 
over what I consider to be the tragedy of a wasted life. 

A mist rises before my eyes, and I find myself unconsciously 
fingering a locket that I wear about my neck containing an 
absurd chubby likeness of a small edition of myself, from which 
a pair of baby eyes looks solemnly forth. It may be that my 
action attracts the nun’s attention to the ornament, for she 
inquires what it is, begging me to hold it up that she may got 
some idea, if possible, of the little relation so far away. I 
unfasten it at once, and stretching my arm between the bars 
of the grating, invite her to do the same; but she shrinks back 
in horror at the suggestion, crossing herself hastily while sho 
explains that it would be sin for a veiled Carmelite to handle 
anything “from the world.” She would infallibly be required 
to do penance afterwards for such wickedness, she asserts. 

“What kind of penance?” I ask. 

She hardly knows ; nothing very serious, probably ; but as I still 
press for an example she answers hesitatingly, but smilingly, 
“ Well, she might be required to kiss the ground ten times—does 
that seem very severe?” Or perhaps she would be called upon 
to fast for a greater or less period, or to remain all night upon 
her knees before the altar, instead of getting her usual night's 
rest in her little bare cell. 

Then follow some remarks about the ordinary food of the 
Carmelites; the menu being soon run through. Milk, bread, 
cabbages—now and then a herring, not by any means every day 
—this is absolutely all. Never, since her admission to the 
convent, has she tasted meat, butter, tea, sugar, wine, or any kind 
of stimulant. Yes, she tells me, she used long ago to wish 
for meat, but now she fancies she could not swallow a morsel 
of it, even if she had the chance. 

Her ideas upon clothing are interesting, too. It is sultry 
August weather, and she calls our attention to the thick, heavy 
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serge gown she is wearing. “ We use thinner material in the 
winter,” she says simply; “it is hot and inconvenient, this, but 
then one can do so little, so very little, towards mortifying the 
flesh, and making small sacrifices to heaven.” 

And then she proceeds to tell us of a soul-stirring experience 
she has had, in which, by the help of God, she has come 
triumphantly through a great temptation. It was her province, 
a short time back, to look after and cultivate some plants and 
shrubs in a sort of covered out-house for the exclusive use of the 
altar of the chapel. She took this duty upon herself prayerfully, 
according to order, without suspecting the snare Satan was 
preparing for her. But she soon became aware that her interest 
in these things was not purely and solely because they were 
destined to adorn God’s altar, but arose from delight in the 
beauty of the flowers themselves. Then a pair of wild birds 
found their way in through the roof, and actually built a nest 
and reared up a family in the evergreens! ‘This was the 
culminating point! The small creatures became a source of 
such intense delight to one who had vowed to renounce all the 
pleasures of this world, that they were summarily ejected from 
the haven they had found for themselves, and shrubs, flowers, 
and plants were handed over, by approval of the Superior, to 
the care of a companion whose conscience would permit of her 
occupying herself with them without reproach. Sister Mary 
Ignace tended them no more. 

There is no time to dwell upon this curiously distorted view 
of duty, for I am wrestling with an idea which has taken 
possession of my mind, and as the time of our departure draws 
near, I am desperately tempted to put my thoughts into words. 

“Would it be possible,” I venture at last—‘ might we, for one 
moment only, be permitted to look upon our cousin’s face ?” 

The effect of my bold suggestion is pathetic in its intensity. 
Sister Mary Ignace unexpectedly bursts into tears; assures us 
brokenly that she has indeed permission to remove her veil for 
one moment only; but strictly on condition that no hint of such 
a proceeding should come from herself—it must spring from 
us alone, and the request if expressly advanced and insisted upon, 
may be acceded to. 

“And I began to think,” murmurs the poor, sobbing creature 
who is actually trembling all over with excitement, “I feared 
that it might not occur to you to ask to see my face! Oh! Iam 
so glad you have!” 

Her tears are infectious. I feel touched that she should be 
80 affected, and only too thankful that the bold idea came to me, 
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and we not only urge the request warmly, but declare emphati- 
cally that we shall not consider our visit to the convent entirely 
satisfactory unless the black drapery is raised, if only for a 
moment. Then for a brief space we look into a countenance pale 
with emotion—into large pathetic brown eyes that seem trying 
by their earnest, searching gaze to concentrate a whole lifetime 
into an instant. a 

It is over—the veil is hastily readjusted—the sombre feature- 
less object is once more before us; while at the same moment 
a brisk tapping is heard, apparently at the door of the room 
in which we are. We look round, and my companion gets up 
hastily and goes to the door to acquiesce in what we imagine 
to be a polite indication that our interview must end. There 
is no one to be seen, however, and turning again towards the 
grating, we are only just in time to see the black drapery 
silently gliding across it, and to utter some hasty words of 
farewell as Sister Mary Ignace fades from our view, henceforth 
to be to us a memory only. 
KE. Baumer WIni1aMs. 
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Estranged. 


We were friends in the long ago— 

Now perchance when we pass or meet, 
We hail each other across the street : 

And the wonder seems to grow 
That either had sought or given more 

In those credulous days of yore! 


Did you really suffice me then, 
Had I power your soul to mova, 

That we gave each other that silent love 
A man will share with men? 

Yet were you false, or was I untrue ?— 
Never was any friend like you! 


Had we parted in wrath and scorn, 








One might have sought the other's grace, 


And meeting suddenly face to face 
A nobler love been born: 

But vainly shall any seek for fruit 
When the tree’s dying at its root! 


Were you the man I thought of old? 
Are you the man I think to-day? 

Is there perchance some word to sav, 
A secret that’s not yet told? 

Dare I not hope—when this Life ends— 
Something again will make us friends! 


CurisTIAN BuRKE. 























A Sacobin’s Romance. 


I, 


Crrizen Jean Marius Revez (his name had originally been Jean 
Marie), member of the “ Convention,” and of the “Comité de 
Salut Public,” sat in the room that served him as private office. 

It was a high narrow room, lit by one high narrow window, 
looking on a court wedged in between high narrow houses, The 
crude light of a chill May evening fell on walls bare save for 
a large oval mirror, on furniture limited to a few straight-backed 
chairs, one arm-chair covered in pale green satin, and a large 
brass-bound writing-table littered with dusty papers. Among 
these the Citizen Revel’s elbows had found a resting-place as 
he sat lazily sketching pen-and-ink caricatures on the fly-leaf 
of a pamphlet held in his left hand. 

The door behind him opened and a woman stepped in. 

“There is a young person, Citizen Deputy, who asks to see you. 
She brovght this letter. She is well-dressed, and-——” 

The servant paused and puta letter into her master’s out- 
stretched hand. 

Revel glanced at it. “I know that writing,” he remarked. 
Then, breaking into sudden laughter: “It is my Charlotte!” he 
cried. “Let her come, Fanchon, and tell her that I am not in my 
bath.” 

“But you have not read the letter?” queried the woman 
anxiously. 

“Go to the devil!” returned Jean Marius. 

Presently his eyes, fixed on the mirror which hung directly 
opposite them, saw therein reflected a face and figure that sent 
an odd thrill through his veins; for the one was fair and young 
and refined—and so was Charlotte Corday’s—and the other, care- 
fully dressed in a black gown sprigged with lilac, did not lessen 
the likeness. ‘ But Charlotte was a strapping woman,” he thought, 
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smiling to himself, and this little one is so slender she would 
break between my finger and thumb, and she has a child’s face.” 

He said: “Good evening, citoyenne. Please be seated,” and 
indicated the green satin fauteuil which stood beyond the writing- 
table, in the full light from the curtainless window. 

With a faint rustle of skirts drawn closer, the girl passed him 
and sat down. She could now see Revel’s face for the first time, 
since hitherto in the republican simplicity of his manners he had 
kept his back towards her. It was a thin long-nosed face, by no 
means handsome, but possessing finely marked eyebrows and eyes 
alert with a steady, keen intelligence. In dress the deputy did 
not affect any special simplicity, his stone-grey coat and breeches 
and pale yellow waistcoat being of the latest cut. Only his hair 
expressed his political sympathies, hanging disorderly over his 
forehead and about his throat, bare, since he had taken off his 
cravat and unloosed his shirt collar. 

“TJ must look as if I were prepared for execution,” he remarked ; 
“but when one has spent the live-long day between the ‘ Comité’ 
and the ‘Convention’ one is glad to be at one’s ease. State your 
business, if you please.” 

“ Citoyen, have you read the letter I brought?” The voice 
was young and clear, and had a slight tremor in it. 

“No, citoyenne, I have not.” 

“Tt is from a friend of my father’s, the Citoyen Labussiére, 
reminding you that you also knewhim. My late father’s name 
was Gabriel Duveyrnier. Do you remember him?” 

“ Perfectly—at the Jacobins Club. Gabriel Duveyrnier, agent 
and man of business, an amiable old man with a candid faith 
in human nature.” 

“Ts it stupid to believe in human nature?” The girl spoke 
half lightly, half wistfully. Revel shrugged his shoulders. 

“Homo homini lupus,” he replied, “is a sentence worth 
pondering. What is it that you want of me, citoyenne ?” 

In the regular exchange of question and answer which passed 
between them, the answers were as firm and almost as ready 
as the questions, for Mademoiselle Duveyrnier had recovered 
composure or the brave semblance of it. She said: 

“T am here to ask your influence on behalf of the ct-devant 
Marquis de la Luciére, a good republican and trustworthy citizen, 
arrested by mistake for his cousin the ci-devant Marquis de la 
Luciére de Varennes, who is an emigré.” 

“ What proofs has he given of civisme ?” 

« Till the law of Brumaire came into force, he held more than 
one civic office at Vitré ; all the municipality joined in a petition 
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for his release, and a deputation came to Paris to present it. 
Had my father been alive he would have done his utmost for the 
same object, being La Luciére’s man of business and having the 
highest opinion of him.” 

“How old is this father of the Commune, this republican 
patriarch ?” 

“He is—I think he is about thirty-five.” 

The citizen raised his expressive eyebrows. “ He is young for 
the part. You are in love with him?” 

A delicate flush turned the girl’s face rose-colour, but her wide 
open grey eyes met the deputy’s glance unflinchingly, without 
confusion and without defiance. “I could not even call him 
my friend. I have spoken to him five times in my life; twice 
when I was a child, and three times since his arrest.” 

“‘T am answered,” returned Revel. If he meant a sneer it missed 
its mark ; he continued a trifle roughly: “ Are your relations mad 
to let you run about the prisons, a little white lamb like you?” 

“ My brother-in-law goes with me, citoyen.” 

“Then why is he not with you to-day ?” 

“He was occupied.” 

“ Confess that you never told him you were coming here?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“You know that you risk your life, then? Yes”—as Made- 
moiselle Duveyrnier made a protesting gesture—“ your life, 
I say. Many men would argue that a girl who asked for an 
aristocrat’s liberty deserved to lose her own.” 

“ But, citoyen, you are reputed a man of good sense, and they 
are rare, I know.” 

“ Especially in these days ?” 

“Tn all days, citoyen.” 

The sedate gravity of the sentence was so quaint in that 
childish mouth that Revel laughed. ‘ Where is he, your precious 
protégé?” 

“ At first he was in the Maison Talaru.” 

“Then why the devil didn’t he stay there?” 

“The charges were so high, citoyen, he could no longer pay 
them. He is now at the Conciergerie.” 

“It is a change for the worse; in fact there is only one other. 
Well, I will inquire into the matter and later you can come here 
for my answer. You can come on the fourth day from this.” 

“Four days?” she spoke more to herself than to him, sadly 
regretfully. 

“What, not satisfied?” he inquired. “It shall be the third 
day, then; au revoir, citoyenne,” 
2Q2 
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II. 


Oncz more Simone Duveyrnier sat in the green satin arm-chair. 
With the same sprigged gown and high-crowned black hat, she 
wore a white muslin jichu, and where it crossed on her breast she 
had pinned a spray of lilac. Paris had leapt into summer. 
Through the open window she could hear pigeons slumbrously 
cooing, and in the court below a child singing : 


“Madame Véto avait promis 
De faire égorger tout Paris.” 


But the little room held no sound save the scratching of the 
Conventionel’s pen. Jean Marius was finishing a letter. 

Certain that their scrutiny would not be noticed, Simone let 
her eyes rest on the sardonic lines of his sallow close-shaven face. 
That face seemed to her like a mask, and she asked herself what 
it hid. A cat-like cruelty which took pleasure in prolonging her 
torment? She was not certain, indeed she felt certain of but one 
thing—that, moments having become immeasurable, time had 
ceased to be. 

Jean Marius laid down. his pen, leant back and stroked his 
square forelock. Between his fingers he could see that his visitor 
sat rigidly still, like a child who has promised to be good. Her 
delicate face was colourless, 

“Citoyenne Simone Duveyrnier,” he said, and his voice was 
harsh and deliberate, “I have made the inquiries of which I 
spoke; your indications are correct and your protégé is a man 
whom I am not unwilling to help. Ieven promise that barring 
unforeseen accidents, I will procure his speedy release, on one 
condition—that you promise to become my wife.” 

The eyes that met his were full of startled incredulous amaze- 
ment. He could read nothing else in them, and he went 
doggedly on. 

“T have no time for society or public places, I live like an 
anchorite. You belong to a family whose patriotism and respect- 
ability are beyond question, you have no parents, and a modest 
competence. My relations are also respectable, and well thought 
of at Angers where they live. Iam not rich, the Republic gives 
me no leisure for my profession, but I can keep a wife in comfort. 
You are twenty-two and look younger, I am twenty-eight and 
look older. My political position is good and has, as you know, 
outlived more than one storm. I have enemies—who has not? 
But I have also friends.” 

He paused, Still the girl uttered no word. 
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“Shall I give you twenty-four hours to reflect upon it—or will 
you be brave and answer now? ” 

“ Now—presently,” she said in a whisper. 

Rising, she went to the window and leant against the iron rail 
outside it, so that the man within could no longer see her face. 
High overhead the red roofs caught the sunshine and the sky 
glowed blue and hard like a great turquoise. The child had 
ceased to sing, but from the street came the harsh sing-song voice 
of a man crying “The complete list of the conspirators who have 
drawn a lucky number in the lottery of Sainte Guillotine.” She 
listened, shivering. To-day he was safe. But to-morrow? 

She stepped back, and instinctively Jean Marius rose and faced 
her. For an instant she regarded him in silence and he knew 
that he had seen just that look of rapt mysterious exaltation 
on the faces of women who were going to the scaffold. 

She said: “Are your hands clean of innocent blood?” 

It was this man’s inveterate habit to jest when he was most 
moved. 

So he answered: “I have not made my banker or my creditors 
sneeze into the sack, or my old mistresses, or even my washer- 
woman, look through the national window. I have not knowingly 
denounced good citizens. I am not a ‘Tape Dur,’ but on the 
other hand I am no ‘ Radis,’ red without and white within.” 

Whether or not she appreciated his frankness, his reply seemed 
to satisfy her. 

“When you have procured the liberty of Citizen la Lucitre, I 
promise that I will consent to marry you.” 

Thus did Simone Duveyrnier barter her life for another’s. 

Jean Marius bowed before her. 

“T will visit you and your relations to-morrow,” he said. 

What he thought was: “Is it that she is a braver woman 
than the Corday, or is it that she loves the other with such a 
love?” 


lil. 


Wuen the Oitizen la Lucitre—on foot instead of riding at the 
national expense—left the Palais de Justice, he was met by a 
friend who took him through quiet by-ways, and across the river 
to a house where he could wash and change his clothes, a rare 
boon after days spent in one of the worst prisons in Paris. 
Already life had so far resumed its ordinary course that he had 
agreed to dine privately and quietly with Jean Marius Revel in 
his house near the church of St. Roch. The deputy having saved 
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his life, such an invitation could hardly be refused, though the 
Marquis would fain have evaded it. He was to leave the city at 
daybreak. 

Revel had strictly forbidden his concierge to admit any visitor 
Bave one. 

He might choose to offer an aristocrat hospitality, and thereby 
satisfy a singular and morbid curiosity, and yet prefer that even 
his best friends should not know how he spent that particular 
evening. Homo homini lupus was indeed worth pondering in that 
second year of the Republic, and seventeen hundred and ninety- 
fourth of the Christian era. 

His guest was ushered into the dining-room, which, like the 
adjoining study, looked on an inner courtyard. On the table 
there was cut glass and silver, and both men, while beginning 
their soup in silence, recalled under what different circumstances 
one had dined the evening before. 

Jean Marius was determined that his dinner—a sans-culotte’s 
dinner—should not want for sober elegance. He watched his 
companion closely, thirstily, hungrily. Was he not in some sense 
his rival with the young girl for whom he had conceived a fancy, 
more fantastic than passion, but no less violent and unreasoning? 
Now, according to the republican theory, all men of birth should 
be either odious or ridiculous, and La Luciére’s appearance 
affected him like a slap in the face. For the Marquis was 
exceedingly handsome, and he was not even effeminate. He 
possessed features nobly regular, a warm pallor tinged with 
bronze, a person well-built, well-trained, and stately, and a grand 
air so in-bred that obviously no suffering, mental or physical, 
could subdue it. 

“My faith, here is a fine fagade,” thought the deputy, “and 
any woman would fall down and worship it; but let us see if 
the inside corresponds to the outside.” 

Here again he was fated to disappointment. He tried by turns 
abrupt bonhomie, sardonic humour, brutal frankness, to find each 
feint parried by a calm reserve, a dignified affability. It angered 
him that it should be he who was nervous, overstrained, self- 
conscious, not the man who must feel himself to exist, as it were, 
on his host’s sufferance. 

He spoke of the Duveyrniers as “ good people.” 

“Excellent people,” responded the Marquis. 

“Your family has for long been connected with them?” asked 
Revel. 

“Old Gabriel is one of my earliest recollections ; he lived near 
us at one time, in the country.” 
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“You are lucky to have found so faithful an attachment, above 
all an hereditary one.” 

La Luciére was touched at last. His glance seemed a trifle less 
steady, his voice a little less assured as he answered : 

“The Citoyenne Simone Duveyrnier has shown great courage 
and goodness of heart in helping her brother-in-law, young 
Ribot, to exert himself on my behalf.” 

Revel was bound by a direct promise not to inform the Marquis 
of the price which had been paid for his safety. Nevertheless he 
could not keep back the answer: 

“You mean in directing him? she was the guiding spirit.” 

“She is her father’s worthy daughter,” responded the Marquis, 
who had quite recovered from his momentary embarrassment. 

Jean Marius kept silence. He was saying to himself: “ This 
man is your master. What does it matter that the law makes 
him incapable of holding any office, without the rights of a 
citizen, an outcast, the prey of any chance enmity? He was 
born a privileged being and he will die one. He has always had 
what you have desired; worse still, he is what you would fain be, 
and not content with that he takes from you the heart of the 
woman whom you are resolved you will have to wife.” 

“These stewed pigeons are excellent,” remarked the Marquis 
blandly. He raised his head. The deputy’s cook was furtively 
entering the salle & manger. 

“Citoyen, that young person is here whom you have received 
twice, the Citoyenne Duveyrnier, and she says——” 

“Show her in,” ordered Revel, cutting the woman short. He 
and his companion had hardly risen from their chairs before 
Simone was in the room. 

Her face had a drawn blanched look. Scarcely glancing at 
La Luciére she addressed the deputy. 

“There is a rumour that your enemies have triumphed, and 
Robespierre has ordered your arrest before nightfall. The street 
is being watched ; a man who was standing on the further side 
followed me——” 

“What kind of man?” inquired Jean Marius, outwardly unmoved. 

“ A big, brutal-looking creature.” 

“That is probably Duchéne, one of Héron’s bloodhounds. 
Citoyen,” turning to his guest, “ we have fortunately disposed of 
the pigeons, but I sincerely regret that our interview must be 
ecut short. You will leave by a door in the court which leads 
into the garden of the adjoining café, and thence down a side 
alley will reach the Rue Honoré. You will act as escort to the 
Citoyenne, who in her turn will be your guide.” 
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“But I have been seen coming here,” said the girl; “I might 
attract attention.” 

“ And on the other hand, she will surely be safer without me,” 
added the Marquis. ‘ Most likely Robespierre has sent out a 
fresh warrant against me. I had best go alone.” 

“ Everything is ready,” said Simone, “ Jules has started for the 
place agreed upon. Adieu, monsieur.” 

Her voice had a pitiful tremor in it which at once enraged Jean 
Marius and cut him to the heart. And yet he triumphed, as the 
Marquis, with the grand air, and murmuring a sentence which 
contained the words “eternal gratitude,” bent and kissed Simone’s 
hand. La Luciére had shown himself selfishly, callously indifferent 
to her safety; caring first for his own interests, he was leaving 
her in the charge of a man whom he could not look upon as a fit 
guardian. 

When Jean Marius returned after conducting his guest as far 
as the courtyard door, she sat folding and unfolding the edge of 
the table-cloth. He fancied she might be in tears, but her wide- 
open eyes were dry. 

“You are right,” he said, “ the house is watched. But do not 
disquiet yourself, he will get off safely, and there can be no 
question of arresting you.” 

Her gaze, blank at first, became suddenly anxious. 

“And you, what will you do?” she asked. 

Jean Marius smiled. “They may arrest me, but I have 
documents in safe keeping which I look upon as my sure pro- 
tection against anything worse. Every minute that you stay 
here compromises you. You must leave at once, openly as you 
came, and if any one questions you, say you were here to solicit 
a favour.” 

Leaning from the salon window he watched her walk down the 
street, saw her deliberately cross it, and pass by two men who 
stared insolently at her but did not speak. 

“ Ah, the brave child!” thought Jean Marius, Aloud he added, 
“There goes my dream. It was a pretty dream!” 


ly. 


JeaAN Marius was a prisoner at the Conciergerie. It was as 
though he and the Marquis de la Lucidre had changed places. 
Like him, Jean Marius was among the aristocracy—of wealth 
—who at night occupied cells @ la pistole instead of lying on 
straw in rooms close packed with miserable humanity. He found 
himself initiated into that strange life of the prisons, those places 
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for the safe-keeping of bad citizens, which he had hitherto looked 
upon from the lofty standpoint of one who helped to fill them. 
He was brought into close contact with men, and could watch 
women, who were cheerful and sociable, were careful of deport- 
ment and the fashions, who laughed and gossiped and sought 
amusement in what one of them has called “the ante-chamber of 
death.” And Jean Marius marvelled, not knowing as yet that 
having reached a certain bed-rock of suffering, human nature 
rebels, from being hyper-sensitive turns callous, and, having felt 
too much, feels nothing. 

The first three days were as months. On the fourth he was 
summoned to see a visitor. 

In the space between two gratings which formed the “ parlour,” 
knots of people were chattering more or less gaily. The visitors 
were almost all women, and his eyes rested on a fair girlish face 
framed in light brown curls, and shaded by a wide-brimmed 
black hat. And just then Simone Duveyrnier saw him, and 
smiled as he had never seen her smile. 

He greeted her sternly: “ What are you doing here? What 
brings you?” 

“ Citoyen, I thought you might perhaps like to hear the news 
of the day. But doubtless you have many visitors ?” 

He made an eloquent gesture of negation. She was ready with 
her budget of news, making the most of every item which could 
give him hope or pleasure. 

Half heeding, he watched her face. Then, listening more closely, 
he realised that she was owe by nature or grace a born consoler, 
made to pour balm into the sore hearts of others and bind up 
their wounds. The mere tranquillity of this fragile child-like 
being was in itself an encouragement, and her voice had a tender- 
ness so nearly motherly that while he smiled at it his eyes grew 
dim. 

“You are not alone?” he asked at last. 

“T have come with a friend of mine who has a son here.” 

“Tt is a place for mothers, but not for you.” He forced out 
the reluctant words. “Promise me you will never come again. 
You cannot wish to torture me with anxiety.” 

Thus Simone had no choice left her, and promised. 

A certain small triangular-shaped yard was a favourite spot 
with the prisoners, its attraction being that it adjoined the 
women’s court, and was only divided from it by a railing, so that 
the men could not only see the women but could even exchange 
remarks with them. Here Jean Marius came daily directly his 
cell-door was opened, just as M. le Marquis no doubt had come 
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before him. Here, leaning against the railing he could watch 
high-born women and girls pace the dirty flag-stones or stand at 
a fountain washing out their linen, shoulder to shoulder with the 
scum of Paris. 

Little by little in this prison, where death was ever present, 
beckoning first one and then another, a mortal ennui and disgust 
of life took hold upon him. The curative daily excitement of 
expecting a summons before the tribunal was absent from his 
lot; his enemies had been warned, and he believed that they 
must needs spare his life and finally release him. 

One breathless June morning, as he stood in the usual place, 
but staring apathetically into vacancy, he heard a man near by 
say: “ Look at that little new one at the fountain. She must be 
very young.” 

Idly Jean Marius craned his neck to see the new one who was 
very young. He sawher. She had just stepped back to make 
room for another lady. She was wringing out a white fichu. To 
his dying day he remembered the gesture of those slender arms, 
stretched out to keep the water from dripping on the girl’s 
dress. Simone Duveyrnier had become his fellow-prisoner. He 
turned away muttering curses on the misérables who had found 
out the weak spot in his armour. Simone was here because 
Héron’s spy had seen her enter his house and had reported 
accordingly. Someone had inquired further and had conceived 
the ingenious notion that if they could not murder him they 
might at least put him to the torture. 

After a while he returned to the railing and made signs to 
Simone as she went by, and saw her eyes grow radiant. She was 
the first friend he had had ‘‘on the other side.” Being what he 
was he had few friends, since the “ gens comme il faut” shunned 
him. 

Henceforward that mortal ennui lost its grip. In the morning 
Jean Marius must be at his post and see the women prisoners 
make their first appearance. Simone, once in the court, there 
were a hundred things for him to note; those with whom she talked 
most and who seemed to befriend her (a turn in the wheel might 
come any day, and he be able to do them a favour); what Simone 
wore; she was not behind-hand with the aristocrats—nor would 
he have had her so—who changed from the morning negligé to 
the mid-day full dress, and then again to the evening deshabillé ; 
the alteration that suffering and confinement and poor food made 
in her, chiselling hollows in her cheeks, painting dark shadows 
under eyes which had learnt a new sadness. When he was 
wholly parted from her a haunting vision possessed him: Simone 
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in the cart with her hands tied behind her, and that look on her 
face which he had seen there when she promised to become his 
wife, 

The knowledge that on any morrow the vision might become a 
reality wrung from him bitter protests. It was monstrous, he 
told himself, that human beings should so torture their brethren. 
And like a corrosive acid the thought ate into his soul of all the 
men and women whom he and his fellows had forced past the 
Stations of that Calvary, to the accompaniment of eloquent 
phrases concerning “the sacred rights of a free people.” 

Thus weeks grew to months and Messidor followed Prairial. 
On the tenth of Thermidor the grim gate of the Conciergerie 
opened to admit a little procession of distinguished guests: a 
small thin man with his jaw bound up in a blood-stained napkin ; 
a handsome straight-featured dandy in pale grey and chamois 
colour ; a semi-paralytic propelled in a wheeled chair, and others. 
And when Jean Marius knew that the bolts had closed upon 
them, he knew also that his nightmare was ended, yet awoke 
from it almost painfully, like one who doubts the blessed reality 
of day. Simone was safe! For his own part, since his crime 
was a too courageous opposition of Robespierre, he was safe also. 
In this he was right, for the Thermidoriens did not forget him. 

On a glowing radiant evening Jean Marius and Simone met 
for the first time, free and alone. They walked far down along 
the riverside and paused on a grassy slope. They had been 
silent for some minutes, when Revel asked an abrupt question: 
“ Was I right about the Marquis?” 

Simone understood him. “I think,” she answered, “he hardly 
realised that I existed, but he had been the ‘ preus chevalier’ of 
my childish dreams.” 

“And he went away and left Andromeda to the Minotaur,” said 
Jean Marius, whose culture was by choice classical. ‘“ Let us 
forget him. I want to tell you my plans for the new life that 
lies before me—you have tried to persuade me that a new life is 
still possible to me. I have had my {fill of politics. I will follow 
the counsel of a greater sage than Jean Jacques, I will forswear 
discussion and cultivate my garden. But since I have more 
turn for fighting than gardening, I shall obtain a lieutenant’s 
commission and join the army in the field. If I have only harmed 
France by living for her, I may yet do better in dying for her. 
I look upon myself as one of those gladiators who cried Morituri 
te salutant, only I hail not Cewsar but the Republic.” 

He paused, and glanced sidelong at his companion. The life 
and colour which fresh air and freedom had brought back to her 
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faded under his eyes. She said: “And what part have I in this 
future?” 

He answered fiercely, “ What do you take me for? Do you 
suppose I hold you bound by a promise extorted, forced? Should 
I think of tying your young life to a failure, at twenty-nine a poor 
lieutenant ina marching regiment? I will tell you the living 
truth. I will not prate of ‘eternal gratitude ’—what is gratitude 
between a man and a woman? I shall love you till my last hour.” 

The girl spoke in a vehement whisper, “Then I refuse to be 
thrust outside your life.” 

“ Ah, Simone,” he said, “is this pity or love?” 

Simone was gazing at the river, watching the even flow that 
seemed to have grown strangely far away and misty. 

“Tt is not pity,” she said to the river. 

Then did Jean Marius Revel forget wholly that he was 
moriturus and remember only that like the Christian poet he 
had passed through very hell, and had come out “to see again 
the stars.” 


Srpney Pickerina. 




















Che Jousing Problem. 


Ir is recorded of Firmian Stanislaus Siebenkas, Advocate of the 
Poor in the imperial market town of Kuhschappel, that although 
he looked upon the common people as a stock company of players 
always acting Shakespeare’s dramas, yet he envied the rich Briton 
who pays the score of a public-houseful of day labourers—“ or, 
like Cesar, gives free board to a whole town.” He distinguished 
between the “housed poor” and the “street poor,” and in the 
remarkable will he made before dying as Siebenkas to reappear as 
Leibgeber, he decreed that the city magnates should not “swallow 
the houses,” as they had the forests for fuel. From which 
one may conclude the immortal Jean Paul had a mind for other 
things than satire, and recognised the existence of a housing 
problem, even in Imperial Germany, two centuries ago. There- 
fore it is not surprising that Teufelsdréckh should have had some 
perception of the same thing, as he moralised at midnight over 
the sleeping town of Weissnichtwo. 

But neither Siebenkis nor Teufelsdréckh, neither Richter nor 
Carlyle, could have defined that problem. Moralising is cheap 
and invective costs little, but the practical philanthrcpist—who 
to be practical must combine economics with philanthropy— 
knows too well how much more easy it is to abuse the rich than 
to succour the poor—how much more easy it is to obtain help for 
the needy than to know who the needy really are. People are 
talking in a circle about this great Housing Question. As pro- 
pounded at present, it is not asingle problem but a complication 
of problems, not one of which has yet been properly defined. 
Scarcely two persons mean the same thing when they speak of 
“the poor.” Therefore, while there has been plenty of “ heart 
affluence” as well as of economic doctrine—and heresy—in the 
discursive talk indulged in at the numerous conferences which 
have been held on the subject, there has been very little light and 
no leading at all. 

The only point really made clear is that no practical movement 
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is possible until we all know what we want. The public mind has 
been stirred to its depths by the facts and circumstances of urban 
slum life. The evils and the dangers of overcrowding have aroused 
a deep and earnest desire for action such as a social question rarely 
excites. When the public mind is so moved it is apt to be moved 
in the wrong direction, for in attempting to remedy one evil it is 
so easy to create otherseven more serious. In too hastily seeking 
to provide houses for the poorer classes, one may work incurable 
mischief without in the least ameliorating the evil deplored. 

The questions to be answered are: Is there any real and just 
claim on the State for the provision of dwelling-places for any 
class or classes of the people, any more than for the provision of 
food and clothing? If so, where exactly are these people? And 
what should be done with them, and for them? Although the 
discussion raised at the last Congress of the British Association 
on the subject of the housing of the poor was most interesting, it 
cannot be said to have helped us to an answer to these questions. 
To a dispassionate observer it would appear that men have not 
even begun to find a solution, because they have not yet grasped 
all the conditions of one of the problems. If there is unanimity 
on any point it is on the fact that the subject is of bewildering 
complexity. . It is so complex that it is hopeless to attempt 
to deal with it on economic lines alone. And it has so many 
sides that one may be almost constrained to ask if it can be 
carefully dealt with as a whole. There are two totally distinct 
questions—the housing of the working classes, or labouring 
classes, and the housing of the poor. Now, with regerd to the 
former, it is positively asserted that decent working-men earning 
anything from 20s. a week upwards can always obtain in every 
town something like decent accommodation within their means, 
They are, let us assume, a desirable class of tenant for a certain 
class of property. But it is for just this class that some desire 
the municipalities to provide a large amount of housing—thus 
interfering with, or anticipating, private enterprise. ‘There is no 
want of house accommodation for those who have the means to 
pay for it, the difficulty really centres on the provision of houses 
for the thriftless and shiftless, the slum-dwellers, who live from 
hand to mouth, and indeed can often be said only to exist. It is, 
no doubt, true that this slum population is not of fixed composi- 
tion. The numbers are constantly being augmented from the 
strata above and reduced by lifting some into the higher strata. 
But the great mass is simply residuum; and the difficulty in 
dealing with this is not so much a matter of houses as of the 
occupants. It is a question of providing clean and decent houses 
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for unclean and unmoral inhabitants, always hovering between 
crime and want. 
Upon whom devolves the duty of making such provision? A 
municipality does not help them by providing dwellings for a 
class of tenants who can otherwise find decent accommodation of 
a sort. Of course it may be said that the provision of better 
dwellings for the working-classes should render available their 
vacated dwellings for the housing of the next lowest stratum. 
But still we do not reach the residuum. How are we going to 
reach it? There is the poorhouse shelter for the casual poor, and 
that is capable of extension. But here again we meet with 
another difficulty. The casual pauper drifts into the workhouse 
for a night, gets food and shelter, and as soon as he feels rested 
drifts off to overcrowd the slums again, in debauchery and crime. 
If we provide decent dwellings for such, what really decent poor 
will occupy them? Should we not, in order to deal with the 
“in-and-out pauper,” disregard the liberty of the subject, and 
exercise the right to detain under shelter and supervision these 
plagues of, and reproaches to, humanity? One seems to be almost 
driven to the conclusion that the solution of the Housing Problem 
cannot be attempted until this lowest class is brought under 
continuous control. And even then the problem will be vaster and 
more complex than many persons who discuss it seem to realise. 
A great deal of interesting talk was also indulged in at tha 
inter-municipal Conference held recently in Glasgow on the 
Housing Question, but a want of a common plane was perceptible 
throughout. All the speakers did not mean the same thing by 
“housing,” and the views on what constitutes “the poor” were 
as diverse as usual. Now apart from the case of the thriftless and 
shiftless, the idea seems to be prevalent in other communities 
that Glasgow has solved the problem of providing dwellings for 
the deserving poor with incomes under 20s. a week. The fact 
that the Conference was called in Glasgow by the Improvements 
Department of that Corporation is prima facie evidence that no 
such solution has been found. Dwellings have been built for 
certain classes who can pick and choose their localities, and for 
whom private landlords are ready to provide. But Glasgow has 
not touched the real problem. One gentleman at the Conference 
was concerned to know how a man earning 30s. a week can find 
housing accommodation within his means for himself, wife, and 
four or five children. Any decent man with such an income can 
obtain decent accommodation anywhere, and no municipality is 
called upon to supply it. The real difficulty, in so far as the 
lower strata of the working population are concerned, is the 
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provision of something better than present one-room slums at a 
rent which they can afford to pay, and yet leave a fair interest on 
the capital investment. The operation of the law of supply and 
demand should be sufficient for such cases, and asa matter of fact, 
the demand is creating a supply by philanthropic effort on a 
business basis. Some extremists propose a measure of confiscation 
by forcibly shutting up slum property and then compulsorily 
acquiring the land on which it is built at a price exclusive of its 
building value. Others declare that the problem is incapable of 
solution without the abolition of poverty, but that, nevertheless, a 
solution is to be found by the taxation of land values. Such wild 
talk does not make for any practical result. Anything to be got 
by the taxation of land values would have a very infinitesimal 
effect on urban rental. 

It is agreeable to turn from the chaos of sentiment to a really 
practical plan, such as that set forth by Mr. A. B. Macdonald, 
City Engineer at the Glasgow Conference on the Housing Problem 
just referred to. Mr. Macdonald read a paper on the materials 
usable for, and the various feasible modes of, construction which 
could be adopted in the erection of suitable dwellings, either by 
way of small cottages or flatted houses at the lowest cost. The 
purpose was not the discussion of materials of construction best 
adapted for what are {usually described as dwellings for the 
working-classes, but the rehousing of that “nethermost unit” of 
the population whose life is passed under conditions that ignore 
alike decency and comfort, whose dwelling, devoid of all the 
accessories of a home, is the normal refuge of zymotic disease, 
and whose existence is a continual menace to the public health. 
Can that unit be displaced and rehoused under improved con- 
ditions without involving a charge on the community? If the 
question is regarded dispassionately, scrutinising its terms with 
the same rigour as is employed in dealing with a problem in 
applied mathematics, the answer must be in the affirmative. But 
the investigation will have to be entirely divested of sentiment. 
The figures which express the present conditions of the problem 
in Glasgow are easily understood when it is borne in mind that 
the law requires 400 cubic feet of space to be provided for each 
adult inhabitant; and a glance at the reports supplied by the 
sanitary inspectors show how this requirement is transgressed. 

Without going into specific cases of overcrowding with lodgers, 
etc., it is sufficient to say that occupants of such houses practi- 
cally reduce the rent charge to a half and a fourth of what the 
landlord exacts, so that the tenant’s figure frequently works out 
at 6d. per week. To provide for him a new house at that rate in 
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which he could live under conditions that would satisfy the law 
is clearly impossible, even if the site of the building is obtained 
for nothing. The only way in which the housing of persons of 
this class can be approached is to recognise that the habitations 
to be provided must be structures of a special type, wherein 
everything that is not absolutely indispensable must be discarded. 


“A weather-proof shelter with ample space, with water supply and 
sanitary accommodation, but little more: the whole details so rigidly 
plain that some relaxation of the Building Acts might be required, 
should the erection of the houses be resolved on; but a clean, healthy 
dwelling, in every way preferable to the abodes of squalor and misery in 
which the nethermost units were huddled together at the present time.” 


This is what Mr. Macdonald plans for, houses of one, two, and 
three apartments, which would be arranged in a comprehensive 
housing scheme. ‘The method proposed is balcony access to 
blocks with a central stair. Every single-room house would 
possess 1200 cubic feet of space, without measuring the bed 
recess. The walls would be built of common brick with a hollow 
space for better protection from external cold ; the partition walls 
also of plain brickwork. A tenement of such construction could 
quite easily be erected for £1100, and the houses, let at 1s. per 
room per week, would yield a rental of £78 per annum. The 
extent of ground required for each tenement would be 680 square 
yards, including the proportion of street ground in front. Writing 
off the rental 25 per cent., and charging interest on the cost of 
erection at 34 per cent., there would remain a surplus sufficient 
to meet a charge of 10s. per yard for the site, and on this basis 
could be provided without loss to the community a cheaper 
dwelling-place than has yet been offered to the poorest class. 
These are Mr. Macdonald’s figures, and their accuracy has not 
been challenged. 

One does not naturally associate the author of ‘Tom Jones’ 
with social reforms, yet Mr. Macdonald’s scheme serves to remind 
me that in 1753 Henry Fielding published a pamphlet, entitled, 
‘A Proposal for Making an Effectual Provision for the poor, for 
Amending their Morals, and for Rendering them useful Members 
of the Society.’ To this pamphlet is attached a plan “drawn by 
an eminent hand,” of a set of buildings proposed by Fielding for 
the housing of the poor of Middlesex. They are a sort of glorified 
workhouse, with accommodation for 3000 men, 2000 women, and 
numerous officials; chapels, prisons for 1000 persons, burying- 
grounds, pleasure-grounds, infirmaries, workshops, etc. An 
elaborate set of regulations is drawn up for the Country House 
—which “shall be large enough to contain fiye thousand persons 
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and upwards ”—and for the associated Country House of Correc- 
tion—which “shall be large enough to contain six hundred 
persons and upwards.” Let us just note one rule :— 


“That the Lodging-rooms of the Country-house shall be furnished with 
Beds, allowing one Bed to two Persons: one large Joint-stool and two 
small ones for each Bed. And that the working of the said House shall 
be provided with all kinds of Implements and Tools for carrying on such 
Manufactures as shall from time to time be introduced into the said 
House.” 


Clearly this was not to be a mere shelter for loafers; if they 
drifted or were driven into it, they would have to work. Fielding, 
you must understand, thought not only “that the poor are a 
very great burthen,” but also that they are “even a nuisance to 
this Kingdom.” And yet what he said is as true to-day as when 
he said it: “If we were to make a Progress through the Out- 
skirts of this Town, and look into the Habitations of the Poor, we 
should there behold such Pictures of human misery as must move 
the Compassion of every Heart that deserves the Name of human.” 
Fielding’s object was neither purely philanthropic nor purely 
correctional. He says:— 


“Tt is not only the redress of an evil by the relieving the poor from 
their misery and the public from the poor, which is the object of this 
plan; much of positive good is designed by it to Society. If six thousand 
hands, which now sit idle, can be employed, the advantages resulting 
hence to the public need not be explained to any who have the least 
notion of trade, or of the benefits arising from it.” 


Fielding’s plan was weak in the matter of finance, and his idea 
of a glorified workhouse would not find favour to-day. But the 
proposal is worth recalling as serving to show that the Slum 
Problem, or the Housing Problem, was as acute in this country 
one hundred and forty years ago as to-day. 

Dean Stubbs is an example of how easy it is to become enthusi- 
astic over the ethical bases of civil rights, and to grow insistent 
on the necessity for the better housing of the poor, without 
grasping the economic significance of proposed remedies. He 
and others contend that compulsory powers should be given to 
local authorities, to enable them to acquire what is called slum 
property. This would have the very reverse of the effect re- 
quired—that private enterprise should be encouraged to provide 
dwellings for the poorer classes. The more a business is restricted 
and hampered, the less attraction it must have for private enter- 
prise—and house-owning is as much a business as shop-keeping. 
As it is, house-owners bear the bulk of the burden of local 
taxation, and are very severely looked after by the law. What 
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they want is less, not more, legislation, and it is contended that 
if there were free-trade in houses there would be no housing 
problem at all, as competition would find the solution. It must 
be remembered that powers of compulsory purchase mean liability 
on the part of the house-owner to be bought out at any time, not 
at the price at which he values his property, but at some hypo- 
thetical price arbitrarily fixed, which he will be compelled to 
accept. There can be no “ethical basis” in a law which inflicts 
a wrong upon one class of citizens in order to benefit another, 
however rich or poor either may be. Justice is the basis of law. 

Apart from the injustice involved in so employing any part 
of the public money, whether raised on the rates, or from 
“betterment,” or from the special taxation of land values—there 
are two great practical objections. The one is that well-built, well- 
lighted, sanitary houses, rented at a price to just cover the actual 
cost and maintenance, are immediately filled up by classes above 
those whom it is intended to provide for. The other is, that in 
making provision of good and cheap dwellings in towns and cities, 
urban congestion is encouraged and aggravated. What is really 
wanted is relief of that congestion by drawing the people back to 
the country. To make town-dwellings for the poor cheap and 
comfortable will be to intensify that great social problem which 
has baffled economists: the migration of the rural population to 
overcrowd the towns and overflow the labour market. 

A feature of the problem not to be overlooked is that in every 
town, however much congestion is complained of, there are 
always a large number of unoccupied houses. As an example 
take Glasgow, with which the present writer is best acquainted. 
At the present time, with a population of 760,423, there are 
156,500 dwelling-houses, divided as follows: 386,000 of one 
apartment, or 23 per cent. of the whole, with an average rent of 
£6: 70,000 of two apartments, or 44‘7 of the whole, with an 
average rent of £9: and 26,500 of three apartments, or 16°9 
per cent. of the whole, with an average rent of £15. The 
remaining 24,000 are houses of four apartments and upwards. 
There are 3000 empty houses, namely, 750 with rents of £6 and 
under, 1500 above £6 and under £10, and 750 of £10 to £15 
inclusive. Ten years ago when the city had a population of 
656,185, there were 134,882 dwelling-houses divided as follows: 
33,446 of one apartment, or 24°8 per cent. of the whole, with an 
average rent of £5 5s.; 59,768 of two apartments, or 44:3 
per cent. of the whole, with an average rent of £8 10s., and 
22,611 of three apartments or 16°7 per cent. of the whole, with 
an avorage rent of £14; the remaining 19,057 being houses of 
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four apartments and upwards. At that time there were 3166 
empty houses, namely 2000 of £6 rent and under; 1013 above £6 
and under £10, and 153 with rents of £10 and £15 inclusive, 
In Edinburgh, which has a population of 316,479, there are at 
present 7139 houses under £6; 17,621 houses with rents of £6 
and under £11; and 13,055 houses with rents of £11 and under 
£16. In Greenock, the average rents are: One apartment 
£5 10s., and two apartments £8 10s.; in Dundee, one apartment, 
£4 10s. and two apartments £9. In Aberdeen one apartment 
rents at £4 10s., and two apartments rent at £8 15s. 

According to Mr. Fyfe, the Chief Sanitary Inspector of the City, 
the danger to Glasgow lies in the “ ticketed ” lodging-houses and 
their inmates. These houses number 20,327, and contain 75,000 
persons. About 12 per cent. of these houses are continuously 
overcrowded, and if the sanitary authorities and the magistrates 
applied the law mercilessly, about 3000 persons would be turned 
out of them to the streets. There are at present in the city about 
718 vacant houses at £5 rental and under. Assuming that all 
these cheap dwellings were sanitary, and could be made available 
for the unhoused 3000, they could only legally contain 2297, 
leaving a balance of 703 to wander about homeless. But the 
position is really worse than this, for about 2000 of the “ticketed” 
houses are reputedly in an insanitary condition, and these 
represent over 6000 persons who should be ejected. There are 
thus at least 7000 people dwelling in insanitary or under illegal 
conditions, according to the figures of the sanitary inspector. 
That is a serious position, but the difficulty in judging of it is 
caused by absence of information as to the ability of any portion 
of these 7000 persons to pay more for wholesome dwellings than 
they are paying for insanitary accommodation. Well-directed 
private enterprise is not altogether absent. As an instance of 
what can be done I may mention the Glasgow Workmen’s 
Dwellings Company, which owns 667 houses, providing com- 
fortable and sanitary accommodation for 2000 of the working 
population at an average rent of 2s. 03d. for one apartment, and 
2s. 104d. for two apartments. At these averages the Company 
clears 4 per cent. on the capital cost of land and buildings, and 
has at its credit nearly £2000. Similar experiments on a larger 
scale can be made without resort to public money. 

Mr. Ritchie, speaking on the subject recently at the United 
Club, said he was appalled at the magnitude of the evil. The 
increase of the population of London during the last ten years, 
was nearly the whole of the population of Sheffield—about 400,000. 
In the years between 1891 and 1896 the population increased 
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4°75 per cent., and the accommodation increased 1:10 per cent. 
That was for the whole of London. If they took the central 
districts the figures were more startling. Taking fifteen areas 
in Central London, the population between 1891 and 1896 
increased by 20,000, whilst the housing accommodation decreased 
by 64,000 in these same years, and thus there was a deficiency of 
housing accommodation compared with 1890 of 84,000. In twenty- 
one other areas in Central London the deficiency of housing 
accommodation was 28,000, and in 32 areas of Central London 
there was a deficiency of 82,000, so that between 1891 and 1896, 
194,000 people were added to the population with no place here 
for them to dwell in. This was Mr. Ritchie’s illustration of the 
difficulty and extent of the problem. 

If we go from the Home Secretary to the President of the 
Local Government Board we do not get much more practical 
information. Speaking to Dr. Macnamara’s amendment on the 
Address at the opening of Parliament, Mr. Long said he knew 
that the local authorities were striving with all their might to 
deal with the problem, but some of them had been endeavouring 
to do what was impossible, namely, to provide accommodation for 
congested districts on land which was, and must be, of such value 
that it was impossible to put working-class houses there at rents 
which could be paid by the poorer classes. The real solution, he 
said, was to remove the people from the crowded centres to the 
outskirts of the cities. In many places this work had ulready 
been well done, and in Hull it had been done admirably. ‘The 
best method was to let private enterprise provide the houses 
which were rendered possible by the construction of good wide 
streets in the outskirts. With reference to cheap transit, he 
could not help hoping that with all the improvements in loco- 
motion, either by additional train service, or by quick locomotion 
by tramcars, it would be found easier to take the workman out of 
the crowded centres and enable him to live in suburban and 
healthier surroundings. But all this refers to the working-classes, 
and, as has been often suggested, the solution in their case is to 
remove the industries into the country; then the workers will 
follow. And not only would this be the solution of the social 
problem but it would be the solution of the economic problem 
involved in our high cost of industrial production as compared 
with other countries. Factory working is becoming impossible 
in high-rated and rented towns. However much we may cheapen 
locomotion the average workman will always live as near to his 
work as he can, even at a sacrifice of rent and “ amenities.” 

There seems to be a general belief that improved dwellings will 
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improve the moral tone of the people. And one cannot doubt the 
moral benefit to be gained by getting rid of the indecencies 
incident to overcrowded rooms, any more than the physical benefit 
to be gained by a community from the demolition of infected 
slums. But, while it is doubtful whether good houses will ever 
make bad people good, it is absolutely certain that bad people do 
make good houses bad. And this brings us to the difficulty that 
the lowest stratum of society cannot be housed in the same 
manner as the working-classes or the decent poor. It is this 
residuum for which the State may provide, but the provision should 
not be any more, it has been said, than an airy weather-proof 
shelter, and at a charge not exceeding what this class pay for 
their present dens when they are able to pay at all. 

Nor must these shelters be made too attractive, however perfect 
their sanitation, otherwise they will be occupied by those who can 
afford to pay for more decent dwellings, but who would gladly 
save on rental to have more to spend on drink. And there is 
another consideration.. Many instances are on record of Irish 
peasants and Scottish cottars who have refused to leave their 
miserable cabins for the sanitary dwellings provided for them by 
improving landlords, preferring the squalor to which they were 
accustomed to cleanliness and comfort. The same partiality for 
the familiar and filthy must be reckoned with among the slum 
dwellers. If they positively refuse to be decently housed, what 
is the law todo? Is it the function of the State to provide ideals 
of life and happiness for any class? The State has decreed that 
every person must have a certain amount of education at the 
public cost. Has it the right to decree that every person shall 
have a certain amount of food per diem, and a certain cubic 
amount of chemically pure air to breathe, also at the public ex- 
pense? There are some who, if they do not affirm this right, do 
assert that every man has a claim to a minimum of accommodation 
and convenience from the State, if he is too poor to provide it for 
himself. That means, then, that if a workman cannot obtain a 
house at a price which he considers within his means, he has the 
right to call upon a local authority to provide him with one. But 
is not that equivalent to saying that a municipality ought to 
supplement the incomes of its low-waged members? Or in other 
words that its duty is to provide urban employers with a constant 
supply of cheap labour when the country districts are starving 
for workers ? 

The conclusions at which I arrive are these: first, That it is 
no more the function of the State, either in its municipal or its 
governmental aspects, to provide working-men and wage-earning 
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labourers with houses than it is to provide them with dinners 
and clothes. Any attempt at such provision with public money 
must discourage private enterprise and tend to seriously reduce 
the supply of houses and, therefore, to intensify the problem. 
Any provision of urban dwellings at less than an economic or fair 
market rent must inevitably aggravate the great social problem 
by encouraging the migration of population from the country to 
the towns. 

Second, That the only class of dwelling which it is incumbent 
upon the State or municipality to provide for other than acknow- 
ledged paupers, is a bare sanitary shelter adapted to the means of 
the smallest purse, but not below the cost of production. We 
provide by law and of charity for the necessitous poor, but we 
must not pauperise the people. 


BengaMiIn Taytor 
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The Vision of Abdullah Khan, Semadar, 


TuereE was excitement in the cantonment of Banglewara, a place 
where excitement is seldom known, and the cause of the excite- 
ment was a telegram. Orders had come from a political agent, 
that a troop of the King’s Own Bombay Horse should proceed, 
with the least possible delay, to a spot some forty miles distant ; 
and there should capture, if possible, or if not should slay and dis- 
perse a gang of dacoits, who had of late been committing sundry 
barbarities and thefts on and from the persons of many of Her 
Majesty’s faithful Indian subjects. 

It was indeed time that these free companions should learn 
that, though India is large, though robbery, torture and pillage 
is occasionally rife, and though the perpetrators become puffed 
up by long immunity, and the apparent apathy of the Sahib log, 
a point is, sooner or later, reached at which cognisance is effectu- 
ally taken of their misdeeds, Some more than usually fiendish 
and impudent outrage is committed, and terrified villagers cower 
in silence. But, in the early grey of the morning, when the band 
struggles back to consciousness from the torpor of its overnight 
debauch, and its watchers are still insensible from the effects of 
the country liquor, a grim and motionless cordon of turbaned 
horsemen will be found encircling the camp, with naked tulwars 
glistening in their sinewy hands. 

This particular gang of free-lances had, for some considerable 
period, been working their will upon the lonely traveller or 
remote village; nor had an attempt been made to restrain their 
depredations. It must be said in defence of Indian officialdom, 
that a dacoit camp is not like a military one; the position of 
which, and its probable whereabouts for the ensuing week, can 
be divined with more or less certainty. There is no certainty 
concerning a dacoit camp in the evening, though its exact position 
may be known in the morning or even at midday. 

For the dacoit is troubled with few impedimenta, and his 
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women, if they do not march fast enough when there are no 
spare donkeys to ride, are beaten, as are the lifted cattle, until 
they maintain the required pace. 

A troop of native cavalry, officered by an Englishman with a 
strong vocabulary, is not long in getting ready for the line of 
march; and within two hours of the receipt of the telegram, the 
little force under Lieutenant Bertram was leaving Banglewara 
amidst much enthusiasm from comrades, and earnest warnings 
against “recklessness” from anxious women. Now Lieutenant 
Bertram had a wife, which was bad, for it is not good that a 
subaltern should be married; and in her veins flowed something 
like four annas of Rajpoot blood, which was worse. For though in 
India many a maid with whose inheritance of red blood and 
white skin a darker hue has mingled is still very fair, yet should 
such as she be forbidden to the British subaltern. In the case of 
Lieutenant Bertram, however, the revilings of the colonel and 
the warnings of his brother officers had had no effect on his 
infatuation. He had met and won the daughter of Mr. Harmer, 
chief engineer to the Banglewara and Tongabad Railway Company, 
Limited, on a little mound, three thousand odd feet high, that 
called itself a hill station; and was sometimes as much as ten 
degrees cooler than the plains situated in Rajputana. 

Mrs. Bertram rode forth with her husband, leader of the troop, 
a faithful wife, intending to proceed as far as possible with him, 
before he was parted from her on his somewhat dangerous task ; 
for there was a great love between this man and his wife; but 
the love of Jemadar Abdullah Khan was greater. Abdullah Khan 
loved his master’s wife indeed. For, riding behind the two on 
the plains of Rajputana, he found happiness in the love of the 
sahib for his wife, and not hell, as many would. 

The rays of the sinking sun fell on the glistening sand of the 
famine-stricken desert; they lit up the few straggling palms, 
that looked like abandoned wretches dying of thirst: and, across 
the vast plain, they struck the white dome of a Mohammedan 
Musjid, which had apparently been built, and left, centuries ago, 
by mistake on the sandy waste. The half hour’s tropical twilight 
was at hand, and the Mem Sahib must return. 

She looked round, and, with anxious fear in her eyes, addressed 
the man who loved his master’s wife. “Ob, Jemadar, let no harm 
come to the Sahib!” 

And the Jemadar answered, “ What harm, lady, when Abdullah 
Khan rides at the right hand of the Sahib?” 

Now the Jemadar was one who feared not death, both because 
he was a brave man, and because around his neck there hung a 
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charm from the Prophet against which, as his comrades knew, 
neither the sword nor the rifle could prevail, and the Mem Sahib 
seeing the man’s huge stature, and the look in his eyes, was 
comforted, albeit she was somewhat startled; why, she could not 
tell. 

The twilight deepened into night and the moon came up, 
shedding her silver light on the little troop moving onward 
through the now changing scenery; for they had come to a tract 
of country where a little rain had fallen. 

The whispering night breeze rustling through the palm groves 
brought with it a refreshing coolness, and formed a soothing 
accompaniment to the low murmur of contented nature sighing 
in her sleep. A field of barley, rolling in waves like English 
wheat in July, recalled to Bertram many memories, making him 
forgetful for the moment of his mission and the company in 
which he rode. No ‘sound came from them. Only the “ticka 
tacka, ticka tacka,” of hoofs crossing hard ground, the occasional 
clank of a scabbard, or a muttered oath as a horse stumbled in 
the bed of a nearly dry stream. 

The necessary hour of sleep, food, and rest for men and horses 
was now approaching. The halt was called, the horses fed, 
watered, and picketed, the sentries posted, and, in an incredibly 
short space of time the little camp was wrapped in that log-like 
slumber, which is, from necessity, at the soldier’s command when 
and where he wills. 

Jemadar Abdullah Khan slept also, but his sleep was troubled. 
He dreamed a dream, and in it there appeared unto him Mohammed, 
the Holy Prophet of Allah. And the Jemadar, who knew not 
fear, seeing the Glory of the Prophet, feared, and fell on his 
face, lest his eyes should behold that which man might not see 
and live. 

Then the Prophet spoke, “Fear not, Abdullah Khan, leader of 
men. I have come but to ask a question of thee.” But the 
Jemadar answered not; for the glory of the Presence of the 
Prophet was upon him, and he was dumb. 

Again the Prophet spoke, and the voice was as a tinkling bell 
amid the distant thunder in the hills. ‘ Why dost thou serve 
the Kafir Feringhi soldier, leading thy brethren against many 
of the faithful? Even though they be evil-doers and herd 
amongst swine, yet do they call Allah God, as do not the 
Feringhis.” 

Then Abdullah Khan found his voice, and answered trembling, 
“Lord, these many years have I eaten of their salt, and shall I 
bring down upon me the curse of the ingrate ?” 
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And the Prophet answered, “In that thou doest well, my 
servant. The curse of the ungrateful shall fall on those that do 
harm to them whose salt they have eaten. But answer. Why 
dost thou guard the life of this one Feringhi more than any other, 
risking thy life these many times, as though it were more dear to 
thee than thine own? Why dost thou guard him as one who 
guards his beloved ?” 

Then a great fear and dread came upon the soldier, for he felt 
the gaze of the Prophet on his naked soul: and the sin thereof 
was revealed. 

Then spoke the Prophet, “ Even this day didst thou scoff at 
danger befalling the Feringhi, the chosen of thy beloved, yet to- 
morrow must he die.” 

And the heart of Abdullah Khan died within him, and, 
answering, he said, “O Holy Prophet of Allah, I have sinned a 
great sin. Yet, Glorious One, in other things, from my youth up 
have I striven after the ways of Allah, and have worshipped him ; 
always calling none God but God. Therefore, Lord, be merciful 
with thy servant; grant that on the tablets where are written 
the appointed days for man to die, my name may be written in 
place of that of the Feringhi.” And the Jemadar, lying face 
downwards on the ground, gripped the earth in agony lest his 
prayer should be refused. Before his mind came a vision of the 
beloved, and the words, “Oh, Jemadar, let not harm come to the 
Sahib!” and the sentence, ‘‘ Yet to-morrow must he die,” seemed 
as a torch burning his brain. 

Then came, very slowly, words from the Prophet; slowly, as 
from one pondering, ‘ Would’st thou indeed die—that this man 
may live?” 

And the Jemadar answered, “ Even so, Lord.” Then there fell 
a silence between the two. 

At last the Prophet spoke: “Thine is, indeed, a great love, O 
Jemadar, that thou shouldst so desire to die that the chosen of 
thy beloved may live. Thou hast sinned grievously; yet, because 
of the greatness of thy love, much shall be forgiven thee, and thy 
boon granted. To-morrow thou shalt die, that the Feringhi may 
live.” The sacred voice seemed fainter and fainter, further and 
yet further away. The last sentence was scarcely audible, “ Give 
back, whence it came, that which protects thee.” The Jemadar 
felt the chain which held the charm round his neck snap and fall 
to the ground. 

“Rise, Jemadar, the hour of sleep is past, and many kos have 
yet to be covered before dawn.” ‘The Jemadar woke, and rose 
bewildered, with the snapping of the chain still in his ears. 
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A camel sowar, close to him, was just unshackling a trotting 
camel, 

“Pah,” thought Abdullah, “what a dream! and I afraid! 
The snapping of the chain must, in truth, have been the un- 
coupling of these shackles.” His hand went instinctively to his 
throat, to make sure of the safety of his protector ; but the fingers 
touched no necklace; the amulet was gone, 

Then the Jemadar knew that what he had dreamed had been 
true. Yet, as he rode onwards in the inky darkness that precedes 
the dawn, he repented him not of his prayer. 

Still was it very good to be alive and a strong man; and the 
morning air was fresh and cool; and he took great deep breaths 
of it, as the traveller takes long draughts of water when the 
camel sinks exhausted at the edge of the pool. 

The first streaks of dawn were showing in the east, when the 
guide pointed to a long low ridge, and the dacoit camp became 
visible in the grey twilight. 

The command was given, “ Draw swords”; and, with a “ zip,” 
out flashed thirty tulwars. “Trot, march, gallop, charge,” and 
the thirty horsemen thundered onwards towards the camp on the 
ridge. 

No sentry challenged, no volley greeted them. At the nearest 
border of the camp they opened from the centre, and wheeled 
outwards, enveloping it completely. A few troopers were told off 
to dismount, and pull the men from their tents; whilst the 
remainder kept the cordon round the camp. 

Bertram headed the first party, and with him the Jemadar. 
Their task was a very easy one; merely to drag almost senseless 
men from their tents,and bind them; for the whole band was 
unspeakably and bestially drunk. Apparently there had been a 
big marriage feast the night before, and a debauch had followed. 
Possibly only an hour had elapsed since the last wassailer 
had fallen down senseless; the tom-tom lay near him, and a pot, 
with a little country liquor still left at the bottom. 

Bertram and his men had already relieved a dozen tents of 
their occupants, and were nearing another, when a trooper cried, 
“Khabadar! Sahib, Khabadar! ‘There is a jackal in that earth 
who is not asleep!” Hardly were these words out of the speaker’s 
mouth, when a huge figure leaped from the tent, with tangled 
hair flying behind him, and eyeballs staring. In two bounds he 
was almost upon Bertram, when he was caught by someone low 
round the waist—the only way to stop a rush. The huge Pathan 
raised his right hand high above his head; for a second there 
was a shimmer of steel, and twice he stabbed with all his might 
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into the broad back of the man who was breaking his ribs in a 
tremendous embrace. Then, with a yell of agony, he became 
quite limp, his head falling forward on the shoulder of the man 
he had just stabbed. 

Released, he fell down in a heap. The other remained standing, 
but only fora moment. He swayed gently from side to side, a 
paroxysm of coughing overtook him, a surge of blood came into his 
throat, and he sank sideways to the ground. 

In vain Bertram, having torn open the tunic, tried to staunch 
the blood ; the knife had been a broad-bladed one, and the Pathan 
had turned it after each blow. “ Abdullah Khan,” said Bertram, 
“thou art a brave man! This day hast thou given thy life for 
mine; and since, my brother, thou must go, tell me, is there 
aught that thou wouldst have me do for thee after thou art gone? 
For assuredly it shall be done.” 

The dying man was getting very near his end; the lips moved, 
but Bertram could not hear the words. Bending down, he asked 
him gently to repeat what he had said. He saw that he did not 
recognise him. Slowly, and with an effort, came the words, “ Tell 
—my beloved what—harm—when Abdullah Khan—rides—at— 
the—right—hand—of—the Sahib? ” 

C. H. C. 
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Che Ponnet Conspirators. 


BY VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


Cuarten XI, 


Maniz’s visit to Drury’s patient had one definite result. She 
went back to her own room sure of one thing—that the time for 
hesitation or self-questioning had gone by. She looked at her 
watch and found it wanted thirty-five minutes to their five 
o'clock dinner. She dressed slowly and carefully, with minute 
attention to the smallest detail. Then, having a few minutes to 
spare, she sat down on the edge of her bed, and permitted herself 
to review the position. 

The meaning of this last new and strange development of the 
situation could not, she felt, be reasoned but must be worked out. 
Thought had become impossible, thought meant unnerving misery, 
but she was ready to face and endure, undertake and carry through 
anything so long as it tended towards the end. 

A few days must settle all. Either everything must be dis- 
covered or the suspense would end naturally. Marie felt as 
though at that moment she cared very little which happened, but 
was doggedly resolved to play her part through, even though it 
must be blindly. 

She went down to dinner to meet Lady Hepzibah, prepared 
for any change. ‘The change she did find puzzled her consider- 
ably. Devignes was present, and not only did her aunt appear 
to have forgotten that he had ever been the cause of depression, 
but never had she been more buoyant, more brisk, more brimming 
over with good spirits. Doubly demonstrative, too, towards her 
niece, it seemed as though, without thinking it necessary to give 
any reason for it, she was so overflowing with kindly feeling 
towards all her little world that it was impossible to her to keep 
it out of the simplest action, word, or tone. 

This reassured Marie, while it left her more free to withdraw 
into herself. One danger past at any rate! She sat silently 
through dinner, while Lady Hepzibah and Devignes carried on 
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an animated conversation, as became the best of friends, and as if 
they had known each other for years. All that Marie wanted 
was to escape notice altogether, but she was sensitively conscious 
that no word or movement, probably no shade of expression on 
her face, passed unobserved. It was a drawback, she reflected 
with the cold criticism of desperation, to be amongst people who 
cared for you. For the first time in her life she was wishing her- 
self amongst strangers, and she resented the affection of which 
she was so sure. 

After dinner the three sat in the cool peacock parlour ; it was 
still quite light. Marie took up some needlework, in order to 
avoid the necessity of sitting idle, and being obliged to talk. 

“It is too lovely an evening, child,” said Lady Hepzibah, 
coming up to lay her hand on Marie’s curls. ‘We should do 
better to be out! Are you tired? Come, the air will do you 
good,” 

“T am tired,” said Marie, lifting her heavy eyes a moment. 
“T would rather sit still, if you won’t mind. And see how lazy 
I have been lately—not a stitch for days!” 

She held up the strip of embroidery with a poor attempt at 
lightness, then caught Devignes’ eyes fixed meditatively upon 
her, and began twisting her needle in and out with desperate 
energy. Every stitch had afterwards to be undone. 

Lady Hepzibah said no more, She took Devignes’ arm and 
they went outside, but after some ten minutes had passed, Marie 
was startled by hearing his voice close beside her. 

“Lady Hepzibah has been called away. You are very busy!” 
He stood just inside the window. “You have never asked me 
how your brother is? He bade me give you his love.” 

“Yes,” said Marie, and with a nervous gesture upset her work- 
basket. The reels, scissors, buttons and hooks went tumbling 
about in every direction, and Devignes came forward with a laugh 
to pick them up. 

“Oh, pray allow me! I beg you to sit still, He has made 
friends with every one in the Fort, and is enjoying himself 
immensely, I left him playing piquet with buttons for coin— 
I’ve promised to take him proper change to-night. He keeps 
them all in tremendous spirits.” 

Marie said nothing, bitterly conscious of the contrast, were this 
account true, between her lot and that of her co-conspirator. Of 
course she was glad, very glad, but surely it was a little hard, 
at this moment of all others, to have the wretchedness of her own 
isolation thrust upon her. 

Devignes noted the shadow on her face, He gathered every- 
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thing in one fell swoop into the basket, and drawing up a chair 
sat close beside her. 

“Now Ill put it properly in order,” he said gaily. “It is 
shockingly untidy.” 

His head was bent over the basket, hands and eyes fully 
occupied. Marie let her work remain in her lap, and leant her 
own head back against the rail of the high chair in which she 
was sitting. In this position she could watch, without his 
knowledge, his deft slender fingers winding reels and unravelling 
knotty skeins of silk. He seemed much too busy to notice what 
she was doing, or where looking. There was certainly nothing 
to be afraid of in his present mood; it might have been just 
another girl sitting beside her, except that it was quite different. 
And a curious feeling came over her then as of some burden 
quickly slipping away—as though everything else was a dream, 
and only this quiet sense of happy security real. 

Nothing else mattered; she only asked to be allowed just to 
stay exactly where she was, thought and even feeling lulled toa 
calm content, while the quick fingers went in and out with their 
task of winding and untwisting. They seemed to know instinc- 
tively that there was but the one way—the right way—of doing 
even these simple little things. 

“Yet you can never have done much of the kind before,” 
murmured Marie, not realising that she was speaking her 
thoughts aloud. Devignes looked up, but he answered quite 
naturally. 

“ You think I’m doing it well?” 

Marie nodded. She had forgotten that her one desire during 
that evening had been to escape from this man, it seemed so 
natural now to have him sitting there; she had an idea that were 
he to get up and go away she would feel frightened, just as she 
used to feel when, as a child, waking up in the night, she had 
found the candle out and the nurse gone away. 

“Your aunt has forgiven my intrusion here the other day,” 
Devignes observed in even tones, and carefully refraining from 
looking at her. “She has promised to let me come in here as 
often as I can while your brother is away. Will that please or 
displease you ?” 

He looked at her suddenly. Marie crimsoned, as the thought 
of what she would like to feel, and what she must feel with that 
dreadful secret hanging over her, flashed into her mind. The key 
of the little door was pressing against her neck now, and unwit- 
tingly she put up her hand to feel that it was safe. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last, since he waited for a reply. 
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“Tg there any reason why it should displease you?” His tone 
was insistent for all its quietness. He had a double motive in 
pressing the question home. 

“If, knowing me as well as you do now, I had asked you that 
question, say, a month ago, would you have felt as doubtful in 
answering ? ” 

Marie was too unhappy and confused to speak anything but the 
naked truth. 

“No.” 

“You would have been pleased to accept my presence here as a 
friend?” 

“Yes,” said she falteringly. 

Devignes made a mental note, and changed his tone. 

“TI think we may be able to get your brother the commission 
he wants after all. Lady Hepzibah and I have been talking it 
over. But I believe you'll be sorry when the time comes and he 
really has to leave you.” 

“Qh, no! Glad!” exclaimed Marie impulsively. 

What a possible outlet, a clean sweep of all this horrid business 
the idea suddenly presented! Away, far away from all these 
degrading influences—oh, any separation would be better ! 

“You think a career necessary toa man? You are right. It 
keeps one’s superfluous energies occupied,” said Devignes, reading 
her like an open book. And he went on to say pleasant things of 
Jacques, for whom, indeed, he had conceived a strong liking. 

“ But there’s something she knows that’s haunting her,” he 
muttered to himself, pacing up and down the turfed walk that 
evening long after the ladies had bade him good-night and retired. 
“It’s something, too, that the boy either doesn’t know, or isn’t 
rensitive enough to feel for himself. What I want to know is 
exactly what brought her to Snape’s house that night. The 
solution lies there.” ' 

The broad pathway of light streaming ‘across the garden from 
the lamp in Marie’s room just above, suddenly disappeared. He 
paused a moment in his ponderings to stand beneath her window 
and send up all his heart in thought for her. Nor, though 
presently he moved away, did he go far. Wrapping himself in 
his cloak he settled himself on a bench not far off, with intent to 
remain for the night. Be the danger what it might, none should 
come to her from outside while he was there to serve as sentinel. 

The moon was waxing to the second quarter; in another day 
or two she would be full, it was the 4th of the month. There 
were little wavering handfuls of misty indefinite cloud rising and 
dispersing again over the blue depths of the summer sky; they 
VOL, CXXV, 28 
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fleeted across the moon’s face, just bold enough to veil, but never 
to hide. The bright peeping eyes of the stars seemed laughing 
in good-natured mockery at such fatile attempts to dim the glory 
of their playground. Against the eastern background the old 
manor stood out lined in dark relief, except where under 
the moon-ray’s gentle touch, each pane of glass down the long 
frontage of windows shimmered like moving water. Devignes 
was at home with the stars; they were always good company, 
with much to say—much to recall to him. So many nights had 
he spent with them, beneath such different skies, under such 
varied circumstances, in connection with so many diverse associa- 
tions, recollections, hopes and anticipations. 

Always friendly were they, always ready to serve as sympathetic 
interpreters of moods he hardly understood himself. He watched 
them now as though calling upon them as witnesses to attest the 
events of his past life. They had witnessed silent triumphs and 
successes, conquests which had brought fame and fortune, steps 
which had meant the fulfilling of that dearest thing to man, 
ambition in his career. 

Devignes had gone to no man nor woman for sympathy with 
these. His inner life had been his own—except when shared where 
it is often best understood, with Nature, the voiceless part of the 
scheme of creation. He called upon her, and upon those sentinels 
of her night watches to witness now the crowning phase of all— 
since till one has found true love, the ideal that is able to absorb 
into itself all those accumulated powers of working, and fighting, 
and dreaming, the making of a career, and the fulfilling of 
ambition— until then, I say, these things are but as trees whose 
leaves are thick, but whose prospect of fruit is unfolfilled, and 
life may be winter, spring and summer—but never harvest ! 

It was the man’s single-hearted sincerity in all that he under- 
took which now, when he most needed to carry others with him, 
stood him in good stead. 

Weaker natures were absorbed into the current, and those as 
strong as his own respected him. Neither Lady Hepzibah, nor 
Jacques, nor even the Commandant felt any resentment at his 
peremptory method of action, however it might disturb their 
plans. They accepted it, nor did they seek for explanations. He 
made it felt that he acted with sufficient reason, and that they 
could safely trust him. 

He had won Lady Hepzibah’s support by what, had he so 
designed it, would have been one of his finest pieces of diplomacy. 
He had proffered no information, satisfied no curiosity, but he 
found himself forgiven, and accepted as a friend, with sympathetic 
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support in his courtship, and the way smoothed both for what he 
desired to do to protect the interests of the girl he cared for, and 
also to serve those of his king. 

Lady Hepzibah was indeed sinking to sleep at that very 
moment in a state of entire content. How could she be happier, 
as a loving woman, than in seeing her darling wooed under her 
own protection, by a man who in all respects answered to the 
ideal she would have chosen for her? And if the prospect of 
such a marriage did appeal to her, fleetingly, from its more 
worldly standpoint, was it not legitimate to rejoice that her 
beloved niece, despite all drawbacks, should in her marriage pass 
to her rightful heritage in that social circle wherein all Lady 
Hepzibah’s sympathies were naturally focussed? Fleetingly, I 
Say, even so. For before all else was Lady Hepzibah a true 
woman, and romance and sentiment were to her the realities of 
life. 

At that moment she was burying the hatchet for good and all, 
as, sinking to sleep, the thought of Devignes in her heart, and 
Marie’s name upon her lips, she murmured drowsily : 

“And the lace will come in nicely for her trousseau.” 


Cuarter XII. 


Devienzs slept dreamlessly for two hours, and woke to find 
answers to a good many of his problems. He raised himself 
from his bench and looked at his watch. The moon was hidden; 
during his sleep great banks of heavy clouds had been steadily 
rising from the north, and he could barely see the dial face. He 
fancied however that it must be about half-past one. Another 
three hours or so and the sun would be up. He was rather stiff, 
though well accustomed to lie in the open all night long, and 
made his way to the turfed walk where his footsteps could not be 
heard, and without fear of disturbing anyone he could pace up and 
down as his custom was when thinking deeply. His mind seemed 
almost preternaturally acute, and went from point to point over 
the events which had baulked and puzzled him, with a precision 
which summed up and dismissed without circumlocution. He 
began uttering his conclusions aloud, the connection between 
them dispensed with as soon as used. 

“ Patience, and no hasty judgments,” said he presently. “The 
Commandant understood her, and I agree with him, if character 
were all; but with women, as my experience goes, character per se 
is no guide to action, whenever feeling comes into play. 1 judge 
her, and the more I see of her confirms it, to be sincere, candid, 
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and upright. That’s my unalterable opinion, I grant it, of her 
character. But,if she is bent on shielding either of those children, 
to whom she is devoted heart and soul, I’m out of count. A 
woman can be completely metamorphosed where she loves— 
another creature. It’s strange! It’s not that they reason out 
that love justifies—not a whit. It’s instinctive. For the time 
being, they simply assume an entirely different nature. She isn’t 
a woman, I see that plainly, to do anything on her own account, 
but for the sake of those two. Well, I must hold myself prepared 
for that. She can be trusted in all and every other sense.” 

He dismissed Lady Hepzibah from his mind. 

“Those two children are being used by someone, I take it, and 
very skilfully too, as tools. The boy’s playing the fool from 
sheer lack of proper vent for his energies, and she——” 

He paused to smile tenderly. “She would move heaven and 
earth to serve him. It’s pretty, and it’s good to see, but the 
whole thing’s in an imbroglio, which I’m going to unravel, without 
questions, either.” 

He reverted to the means, his brow knitted in concentrated 
thought. 

“The question is—the Frenchman, who must be found. Of 
course what we saw on Saturday was the cipher lace, no doubt of 
that. I shall not ask any more questions, though, of either of 
them. I'll get Drury in a trap directly, but not arrest him for 
a day or two. He can’t get away down Channel, I think now. 
We could have stopped communications altogether, if these 
Revenue fellows had known their business. God! how difficult it 
is to work with one’s hands tied by such infernally incompetent 
tools. We ought to have got him that Friday night, despatches 
and all. It has thrown us out for days. They may well laugh 
in their sleeves. However, I'll arrest every man-jack of them 
directly I've got proper gunboats down the coast. It’s useless 
giving the alarm till we’ve secured that.” 

He was pacing rapidly the whole length of the path right 
to the south-west angle of the house where the cypress walk 
met it. 


M. De la Motte gave a sigh and a roll, and woke up. The room 
was close, with an aroma of burnt wood and brandy; the only 
audible sounds were the heavy breathing of his companion, who 
lay like a log on the floor beside him, and the indistinct shuffling 
of bed-coverings as the wounded man tossed restlessly. A circle 
of light on the ceiling, above and behind the screen, showed where 
Drury was still keeping his watch, 
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“Sick men,” said De la Motte stoically, without the faintest 
shade of annoyance in his tones, even if they held no sympathy 
either, “are unpleasant bedroom companions.” 

He rose to his feet, adjusted his tumbled garments, and peeped 
round the screen. ‘There were just the mattress in the corner, a 
bench with the roughest of sick nursing appliances upon it, a 
three-legged stool, and Drury, with his back turned. He was 
bending over an improvised fire, made up of bits of shaving and 
wood set cross-wise in a wide shallow pan. With one hand he held 
the saucepan over the flames, with the other fed them from a heap 
of chips at his side. There was no fireplace in either of the 
rooms, and if there had been, smoke might at any moment have 
betrayed them. The Colonel stood watching for some five minutes, 
then stepped lightly forward. 

“ How is he, mon ami?” he asked. 

Drury looked round. “He may live another week,” he said, 
heavily. 

The Colonel came further in, and bent over the bed. He laid 
his hand a moment on Le Clos’ wrist, looked at him steadily, and 
pursed up his lips. ; 

“A brave man. And young—such are the fortunes of war! 
Telle est la vie. Houp la! We can’t move him.” 

“There will presently be no need.” 

Drury was slipping a careful arm under the pillow of his 
patient, and gently raising it and his head together. With his 
other hand he began feeding him by spoons’ full at a time, coaxing 
him to swallow, like a mother-bird with her fledgling. 

“We could better take him—then,” observed the Colonel. 

Drury vouchsafed no reply to this remark. His eyes were fixed 
on Le Clos’ death-like face. De la Motte looked round, and then 
settled himself comfortably upon the one little stool. 

“What became of the despatches, Drury ?” 

Drury had risen to warm the cup again. In that imperfect 
light the start he gave was unperceived, and he kept his face 
turned away for some moments without answering. 

“I don’t know, monsieur, I never saw them,” he replied pre- 
sently. 

De la Motte hesitated for a moment; then determined that the 
risk must be taken. 

“Your master trusted you infinitely, n’est-ce pas ?” 

“He did not confide all his secrets to me, monsieur. I was but 
a servant.” 

“But he trusted you with his honour, doubtless,” observed the 
Colonel with shrewd emphasis. 
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“He was justified,” flashed Drury in a moment of impulse, 

“Indeed, yes—indeed!” De la Motte having attained what he 
wanted spoke very soothingly. 

“Tt is precisely for that reason I have—we haye—decided to 
trust you infinitely too. It all hinges on him. And of course,” 
he added in a delightfully conversational manner, “he would be 
the first to hang—and you too, naturally, if one comes to think 
about it. We are not traitors; merely, if caught, French refugees, 
or prisoners of war. We plot nothing against any Government— 
since ours just at present is taking a rest!” 

Drury winced, and De la Motte saw it. 

“Which being decided, of course we can depend on you. We 
agreed, De la Marche and I, after talking it over last night, that 
it would be better to be explicit. What became of the lace this 
poor boy was carrying ?” 

“Lace? Mr. Jacques had it. Why, was it——” 

The Colonel nodded. 

“It was at once his safeguard, his raison d’étre with your 
ordinary smugglers, who were not in the secret, and his passport 
to those who were! We called it the cipher-lace, the token of 
our whilom messengers. So pretty, and easy, and even poetical a 
way, wasn’t it? Simplicity,” added the Colonel meditatively, and 
with a sarcastic glance round at his surroundings, “is the soul of 
success. The actual despatches were inside. Were you present 
when M. Jacques got possession of it?” 

Drury paused. 

“We had to unroll it to dress the wound. M. le Clos was 
terribly agitated at its being taken off. Neither Mr. Jacques nor 
myself knew that it meant anything beyond just an attempt at 
smuggling. He took it because he was, so to speak, the only 
gentleman present, and M. Le Clos did not seem to care to confide 
it to anyone else. They had been talking a good deal to each 
other coming over in the boat. Mr. Jacques took it then. He 
took it innocently, I’ll swear,” added Drury with agitation. 

“He'll hang too if it’s found, however,” remarked De la Motte 
pleasantly. ‘“ What did he do with it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Miss Maclean might,” suggested the Colonel. 

Drury drew in a sharp breath between his teeth. 

** No,” he said, “ I’ll swear she does not.” 

“She is devoted to her brother ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! And shares his secrets?” 

“T don’t know.” 
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“ And, you think, knows nothing of all this?” 

“T am sure she does not.” 

“ Even innocently ?” 

“No.” 

By the expression on the Colonel’s face Drury knew he was not 
believed. Good Heaven! so this was the solution! Things were 
clearing with terrible rapidity. His poor master! poor Mr. 
Jacques! poor Miss Marie! 

And what was he to believe? That his master had been 
deliberately and of set purpose concerned in whatever it was 
these Frenchmen plotted he had no doubt. Putting together 
what Marie had repeated—‘ Treasonable correspondence ’—and 
what he now knew in explanation of the presence of the French- 
men, the existence of some conspiracy was only too clear. And 
his master was in it! Drury groaned aloud. 

“We are all plunging about in the same deep water, you see,’ 
said the Colonel. “ Don’t agitate yourself, my good man, you're 
in excellent company. We will ask Miss Maclean what she 
knows when she comes. I go now to breathe some purer air. It 
is not for nothing we become dormice in July.” He heaved a deep 
yawn, took the key of the southwest door from the bench where 
it lay, gently putting aside Drury’s intercepting hand, and noise- 
lessly tiptoed towards it. 

The night was dark, the warm air blew upon him, a chill 
refreshing blast after the close atmosphere within. De la Motte 
stepped cautiously outside amongst the cypresses, and drew in 
many deep breaths of thanksgiving. As he stood hesitating a 
moment which way to turn so as most safely to be able to stretch 
his cramped limbs, a light quick step came up in the darkness 
close to where he was standing. As an old campaigner nothing 
could escape his acute sense of hearing or vision, and he was 
prepared for any crisis. Ina second he was on the ground, and 
crouching noiselessly almost on his face as Devignes halted not 
three yards away. He stood still for the space of some five 
minutes, then started back once more. 

The Colonel strained eyes and ears to catch the regular tramp ; 
up and down, up and down, up and down. 

He had dodged Devignes too often in the last week here and 
there not to recognise him now, though it was but a dim outline 
of a moving figure that came to him through the gloom. 

“Our plans mature,” he muttered softly to himself, rising to 
seek cover when the tramp sounded at its faintest, and he surmised 


— had reached the furthest limit of his improvised quarter- 
eck, 
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“Suspicions are like swallows—one does not make a summer, 
but if only you wait long enough you will soon see sufficient to 
make it warm as hell! We must conclude our arrangements 
before it is too late. I will consult De la Marche once more, 
and the demoiselle must be pressed into the service. I have that 
Drury and his foolish master—who had no business to be surprised 
—'tis a terrible blow to our plans—under my thumb now. She is 
to be reached through her brother. Vivel’Empereur! All is fair 
in war.” He slipped like a lynx within doors again. 


The day wore slowly on for Marie. She was in a fever of 
impatience. Deliverance seemed now so near at hand that en- 
durance fairly gave way. How the hours dragged on to that 
four o’clock when she felt with an uplifting of all her heart in 
thanksgiving that she might see her difficulties at an end. Never 
sick man looked for dawn, never prisoner for the day of his final 
release more eagerly than did Marie to that interview. Her 
spirits rose unaccountably as the church clock boomed each 
lingering hour; she even detected herself humming under her 
breath as of old, and Lady Hepzibah hearing her smiled knowingly 
to herself. 

Devignes had come in just while they were having breakfast, 
bringing with him an atmosphere not only of the fresh vigour 
of the morning, but again that sense of security, of protection, 
of absolute content. He was in riding-dress, about to go over 
to the fort, he said, and would take any messages to Jacques. 
Lady Hepzibah sent for her cash-box and counted out all the 
threepenny and fourpenny pieces in it, which she then begged 
Devignes to carry. 

“Not but what I highly disapprove of playing cards for 
money,” said she. “ But ’tis better he should traffic in mine than 
perhaps be indebted to someone else. Only tell him, pray, my 
Lord Carisbrooke, that he is not to exceed threepenny points. I 
send him nothing higher so that there may be no excuse on the 
score of insufficient change.” 

“Tt will be a case of celui qui s'excuse saccuse!” muttered 
Devignes aside. 

“ Will you send him nothing?” he then added softly to Marie. 
Lady Hepzibah was busying herself at the far end of the table in 
tying the coins up within a long silk stocking. Marie shook her 
head. And then—— 

To-morrow I will,” she said suddenly, and a flash of bright- 
ness came over her features, remembering that “ to-morrow ” would 
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mean the end of suspense. It would be good news she would be 
able to send him to-morrow! They would be gone—it would be 
over ! . 

“T’m a very trustworthy messenger,” said Devignes with mock 
gravity. He kissed Lady Hepzibah’s hand gallantly as he took 
the stocking, remarking that it made him feel like a Santa Claus, 
and went away with his spurs jingling, a brave and bonny figure 
of a man, Marie thought, with a thrill of gladness in her heart as 
she watched him vault into his saddle. He was a man to be 
proud of amongst men—proud might be the woman he married, 
to own and to be owned by him. In those days when war was 
in the air, ’twas for the qualities of the soldiers that men strained 
and women loved. They forgave for that a great deal that 
seemed rough and coarse and overbearing. And when such 
qualities came linked with courtesy, when they were found in 
men who did not disdain to show that they had a heritage from 
their mothers, and just something of the woman to leaven the 
excess of purely masculine nature, then they were well-nigh 
irresistible, 

And now Marie counted the minutes till she might perhaps be 
free—free from the trust, free to be as she felt God meant her to 
be, nothing but a very simple and affectionate creature, preferring 
to follow rather than to lead, to obey rather than to dictate. 

Four o’clock came at last, when Lady Hepzibah invariably took 
her siesta, and the house settled down to quiet drowsiness. It 
was very still as Marie sped quickly along the bare polished 
boards of the passages, her little heel-less slippers making never 
a sound to echo through the great empty wing. The warmth of 
the July afternoon weighted the air, windows were open and the 
scents of roses and jessamine, wisteria and eglantine that climbed 
all over the outer walls were wafted in with their tender messages 
of the gladness, the joy of perpetual love—love infinite and 
eternal, whether murmured by the sea as it caresses the shore, or 
lilted by the breeze amongst the flowering trees, whether hummed 
by the butterflies and bees to the flowers, or sung by the birds to 
each other. Marie was holding out heart and hands to all they 
had tosay. Did she not know that she was come to her kingdom 
too? And a blither, bonnier kingdom, for it was to last, not just 
for a season, a time, a year, but for ever and ever and ever. Oh, 
but the deep dark well of thut stone staircase sent a thrill of 
damp chilling her to the core! Marie stood at its head and began 
to light her candle, and shivered as she glanced down it. It was 
like the terrible moment before one plunges headlong into the sea. 
She threw a look behind her at the flower-scented, sun-filled 
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shelter she was leaving, braced herself to conquer her fate and 
plunged down. Her knock must have been eagerly anticipated, 
for hardly had she put key in lock before she heard an answering 
tap. 

In another minute she stood within. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Ir was only to the second room that Drury led her, and when 
he opened the door Marie found it had undergone a transforma- 
tion. A table had been brought in and placed in the centre, a big 
carved oak chair placed at one end, and two otliers ranged on the 
opposite side. The passage window had been carefully covered, 
and the rest of the room lay in variegated shadows, for, though 
no draught was apparent, the unsnuffed candlewicks were already 
drooping and bobbing in every direction, 

The two Frenchmen stepped forward with an elaborate saluta- 
tion as Marie came in, and then M. Clotilde closed the door into 
the further room behind them. 

“We thought it best not to carry on our discussion in the 
invalid’s presence, lest the noise of talking should disturb him,” 
said M. De la Motte. He handed Marie to the state chair, behind 
which Drury took his stand, and he and M. Clotilde de la Marche 
then seated themselves opposite. She looked round the room with 
an intense feeling of repugnance; at the doors closed and shut 
on either side; the blocked window; the two pairs of horridly 
glittering hawks’-eyes opposite, amidst a whole regiment of 
flickering ghostly shadows. It was not fear, for every sensation 
was lost in a supreme effort for self-control. Under the table her 
hands gripped each other hard. Yet though impulse would have 
made her rise and run, something else, some rising quality 
of which she was only dimly conscious, not only kept her to all 
intents and purposes calmly collected, but had an element of not 
altogether distasteful anticipation. She was on the edge of a 
precipice, and since there was no going back, why not just peep 
over and see what was there ? 

“We think we ought to explain exactly our motive for being 
here and also why our friend Le Clos is here,” began M. De la 
Motte. ‘And perhaps you will not mind our elucidating matters 
by asking you a few questions first—just to find out what 
it is necessary to tell you,” he added suavely. 

“ Very good,” said Marie. 

“Would you mind telling us what became of the lace our poor 
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friend brought over, and which he gave into your brother’s 
charge?” 

Marie hesitated. Would this be betraying aught she should 
conceal? Then she reflected that there could be neither reason 
nor right in refusing information here. The absolutely direct 
course should be hers. That she could understand, and it would 
be the one most likely to bring her quickly from out of this coil. 

“My brother took it to Dangars, a man in Hastings——” 

“Oh, pardon! Pray do not trouble to explain, we know the 
man by repute.” 

“Well, it is there,” said Marie simply. 

“Would you mind telling us—why did he take it there? For 
safety ?” . 

“Tt was seen in our possession, and, as we believed, had been 
recognised as smuggled property. Inquiries were made. But 
our actual reason,” said Marie colouring painfully, “was that 
Dangars had some lace of our own which was being inquired for, 
and if it had been discovered in his possession everything, so we 
imagined, must have been found out. Dangars wanted £75 for it 
and we hadn’t the money, so we thought the other lace might 
do as a guarantee, a security, till we could get it. So Dangars 
took it. It was a wrong thing for us to do, I know, as the lace 
was not ours, but we only chose that plan as the best, because 
it seemed the only one that would prevent questions being asked 
—for everyone’s sake. If we had chanced to have it in the 
house when they searched on Monday, it must have been found.” 

“Pray do not add a single word in apology,” interrupted 
De la Motte quickly. His searching eyes had been keenly 
occupied with her changeful countenance and expression. Marie’s 
face was as a limpid pool, reflecting every shade of thought and 
passing emotion. 

“ Believe me, your expedient was not only perfectly legitimate 
but has proved the saving of the situation. As you say, had the 
lace still been with you it must have been found.” 

He exchanged a glance with De la Marche, who was idly 
pencilling little notes on a scrap of paper in front of him. Marie 
had never noticed him much before, but now she regarded him 
with some attention. The only impression she received was 
of a curious anomaly in the combination of extreme gravity 
of countenance with a ferociously red head, which latter ought 
to have been accompanied by vivacity or at least something of 
gaiety, so she thought, recollecting Jacques’ idiosyncrasies. He 
appeared to be only half-attending, but Marie thought she knew 
better. 
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“T can give you a fuller and clearer explanation if you like. 
That is not the whole story, only just how it happened that the 
lace is now with Dangars.” 

“ We wish to know nothing further, ch?ve mademoiselle. We 
have only too many proofs of your absolutely kind and loyal 
feeling towards us all to question for one instant the judgment 
you and your brother have exercised. What only concerned us 
to know was—where the lace is now.” 

“With Dangars! And recoverable for £75,” said Marie. 

So far from feeling fear, she was beginning to find her coolness 
increasing every moment. These men were personally too 
indifferent to her to arouse any emotion. This was merely 
business, so to speak, most disagreeable, but impersonal. It had 
been otherwise with Devignes. 

“Pardon me—but do you recollect—did you chance to unroll 
the bale? It was in a bale?” De la Marche glanced up for 
a moment, and suspended his occupation. 

“We didn’t undo it at all. M. Le Clos had unwound a good 
deal, and my brother found the only way to bring it was to wind 
it round and round himself under his coat, till the bale was small 
enough to go into a pocket. We simply took it as it was.” 

“Then bale and all went straight to this man?” 

“Only just sealed up in a packet. Dangars wouldn’t undo 
it of course. Jt was only wanted as security.” 

De la Motte had his hands, sinewy and square, the tips of the 
outspread fingers just touching each other, on the table in front 
of him. He contemplated them silently for some few minutes. 
He was in reality mentally weighing what he had gleaned from 
Marie—her face, features, words—concerning herself, with all 
that his lifetime of experience with women had taught him. 

He was twice Devignes’ age. And, moreover, had studied 
women from the standpoint of pleasure in their society. He was 
much too clever to make any mistakes by underrating either their 
influence, or, in certain cases, their superior powers of judgment. 
He had met so many women who were really worthless morally 
and intellectually, that he knew better than most men when 
it was safe, in the case of the one, not only to trust, but to 
appeal to the same principles of conduct as he would have done 
in dealing with a member of his own sex. 

France, all through the eighteenth century, had been flooded 
with Scotch men and women, mostly Highlanders, refugees and 
exiles from motives as impersonal as they were self-destructive. 
De la Motte had known many of them intimately, and it had 
been an unfailing delight to him to study. the peculiar character- 
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istics of the Highland race, a race appealing specially as a subject 
of interest to all peoples and nations who are capable of admiring, 
though perhaps not of copying, that ardent passionate clinging 
to ideas as a motive power in conduct and life, rather thaa 
to utilitarian principles. 

The Highland nature will follow to the death, any cause, man 
or woman who symbolises some specific principle, theory or idea. 
The principle may be false, or badly applied; it may be a poor 
or unworthy cause, a degraded man, a faulty woman—but that 
is not the point. Loyalty, simple-hearted devotion, uncalculating 
self-sacrifice, you may count on—but you must ask it primarily 
not as an individual, but as the representative of an ideal, 
a principle. 

De la Motte had recalled all this to mind during the past 
twenty-four hours, and now with Marie’s actual presence before 
him, was rapidly renewing the determination he had already 
arrived at, that here was a young woman to whom he would most 
successfully appeal on that side of her nature which represented 
her Highland heritage. Coldly appraising, he acknowledged 
frankly to himself that had it been a French girl he was trying 
to mould to his wishes, he would have appealed directly to the 
sentimental side of her nature. If an Englishwoman—and a 
caustic sneer embodying ages of racial instinct of antagonism 
curled his lip—he would have laid most stress, he thought, on 
the material advantages to be gained, and all such practical 
considerations. 

With Marie Maclean, knowing what he did of Highland blood, 
and after careful scrutiny of her features—the wide open brow, 
and the curved mobile lips, the clear unemotional eyes, frank and 
free as a child’s, and the soft rounded chin, the careless vitality 
of youth, and the natural maidenly dignity—he decided to play 
upon her by appealing to her sense of loyalty and faith and 
honour, as embodied to her in the persons for whom she had the 
greatest affection. 

So while Marie sat steadily watching him, and De la Marche 
went on with his little system of hieroglyphics, he put his line of 
action in working order. If the risk were great, it at least offered 
the only chance of success. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he began gently, “ we are quite safe in taking 
for granted that you are our friend ?” 

Marie bowed her head. 

“We know you to have been loyalty itself to the interests of 
your friends and ours. We are all deeply involved, from myself 
to your brother, M. Jacques;” he saw Marie start, “ Your 
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friend, Dr. Snape, has been our host at so many reunions! So, 
all linked together, down the stream we must go. You know ’tis 
what they call a hanging matter.” He spoke with intentional 
abruptness, watching her closely. 

“So my brother said,” replied Marie simply. 

“Was your brother aware—did he tell you—what the bale 
really contained ?” 

Marie opened her eyes. 

“No.” 

“Weil, you must know there was a letter wound up inside that 
bale, tis merely a little correspondence between some of us on 
this side of the water, and some on that. A very little affair, and 
only in the cause of what you would call, dear mademoiselle, the 
commonest humanity! It only concerns a poor fellow we are all 
fond of, devoted to, now over there, who wants his liberty. He 
has at last got free from his persecutors, and is in concealment, 
not knowing where to fly or what to do. Yet ’tis only a quiet 
spot of earth he wants, where undisturbed he may look after his 
little household, and plant his little garden, and live simply as an 
honourable, well-meaning private gentleman, doing good where he 
can and harm to none. You know, mademoiselle, how terrible a 
state my own poor country is now in. His property is taken 
away, he is in wretched health, with nothing to live on or for, 
separated from wife and family. Mademoiselle, your sympathies 
are touched ?” 

“T am sorry, yes,” murmured Marie, the ready tears in her eyes, 

“Tt was for this Le Clos came over, to try, at the risk of his 
life, if some kind Englishman, sympathetic to the suffering and 
persecuted, would befriend him. Your good friend, Dr. Snape, 
promised an asile for a while. My other friend here and I are on 
the same errand. Mademoiselle, your brother was our true and 
kind ally. You told us to regard you as in his place. May I 
ask you in his name now to do what he undertook ?” 

Marie could not know how skilfully be was manipulating the 
facts to his own purpose. 

“ But—but—what would happen ?” she faltered. 

“ Dear mademoiselle, nothing. All we need is that you will, in 
M. Jacques’ name, contrive to recover for us the letter wrapped up 
in that lace. You could procure it, but no one else, You will 
readily understand that. And after that, nothing, but Help us to 
make arrangements to carry this poor fellow back.” 

“ And your friend on the other side?” 

“Ah, mademoiselle, events must shape themselves. But em- 
power us first to get the lace,” 
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Marie hesitated. What did this mean? She had heard so 
imperfectly, in her agitation and terror, physically exhausted as 
she had been at the time, what Devignes had said that morning. 
Even now she remembered so vaguely as to miss the real import 
of what she might otherwise have conjectured, from the Colonel's 
words, was the crux of the situation. 

“The lace is, of course, really ours,” pursued De la Motte gently. 
“Tt belongs to poor Le Clos. No one else has a right to it. We 
would pay the money, and you, mademoiselle, would be rid of a 
troublesome responsibility. And remember, should the lace be 
discovered by anyone—as at any moment it may—your brother 
would be seriously implicated.” 

“ But he knew nothing of it,” flashed Marie. 

“He told you nothing,” corrected De la Motte softly, with 
a gentle smile of deference to youthful enthusiasm. “ But 
remember, he and we are old comrades. He would naturally, 
however accustomed to confide in you, not betray secrets held in 
common with others. Would that be likely, mademoiselle ?” 

“No,” said Marie reluctantly. “I suppose not.” It seemed 
hard to credit, but then the ways of men were as a sealed book to 
her, she reflected. A month ago she could have sworn to Jacques’ 
perfect openness with her, but the events of the last week had 
plunged her into a dark sea of doubt, and she only realised that 
she knew nothing of men. 

“It si~nly stands thus,” continued the Colonel. “If you feel 
unable to face this responsibility, and prefer to—to—shall I say 
relieve yourself of it by confiding these affairs to some fellow- 
countryman? The word betray has too ugly a sound,” he added 
thoughtfully, “then, chéve mademoiselle, we are in your hands, all 
of us, beginning with your friend, Dr. Snape, and your brother. 
I need not force on your notice such insignificant personages as 
ourselves, and I suppose, a good many of your peasantry here.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that! Of course not,” cried Marie. 

“No? Well then, the other alternative! It is simply to send 
a note by Drury here authorising him to pay for and reclaim your 
property, from Dangars. It is very simple, merely giving again 
to us what is the property of our friend.” 

“Yes,” said Marie, dubiously. “Of course no one else has a 
right to it?” 

“Assuredly not. J could not naturally make such an observa- 
tion to you, but since you see the position so exactly _——” 

His tone had an unpleasant undercurrent of meaning, Marie 
thought—sensitively alive as she was to any possible inflection— 
just as though, while taking for granted as a matter of politeness 
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her intention to act uprightly, he entertained some doubt as to 
how far her business instincts were developed. She winced, and 
coloured hotly. 

“Oh, of course. Yes. I'll write that,” she said hastily. 

“Then let us do it now, and finish this business. You will be 
longing to retire,” said De la Motte courteously. ‘See, here are 
pen and paper. The merest scrap will suffice.” 

He got up and came round to her chair, and Clotilde handed 
her his pencil, and a sheet of paper. It was partly a sudden 
desire to get away that assailed Marie, and partly the intolerable 
suspicion that they had thought her not quite honest in the 
matter of that horrible lace, about which her conscience had 
smitten her even at the time, that made her scribble her note 
quickly, without another second’s thought. It was soon done, 
merely a formal note to Dangars, begging him to deliver the 
packet to the bearer on receipt of £75 according to arrangement, 
and signed Maclean in the bold clear characters which Jacques 
had made her copy from his own signature. De la Motte took up 
the paper carelessly enough, and Marie lost the momentary 
glitter in his eyes. 

“Then this is accomplished, and a thousand thanks, dear 
mademoiselle! Will you call to-morrow evening about this time 
and hear the final arrangements? We have chartered men and a 
boat for departure to-morrow night, all being well. May we hope 
to see you then for just a few moments?” 

In her glad certainty that at last her term of probation saw an 
end, and thankful to escape now so easily, Marie gave her hand 
and a “yes” with alacrity untempered by prudence. 

“4 demain!” repeated De la Motte and his companion 
simultaneously. In her haste to be gone Marie neither caught 
Drury’s imploring gesture, nor noticed that all three men were 
accompanying her to the staircase. The two Frenchmen, in fact, 
were bent on preventing any possibility of a private word with or 
from Drury. 


(To be continued.) 





